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ESSAYS  IN  CRITICISM 

!  A  QIJARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  UTERARY  CRITICISM 
J  Volume  I  January  1951  No.  i 

Matthew  Arnold 
and  the  Modem  Dilemma 

JOHN  HOLLOWAY 

THERE  is  a  confident,  widespread  belief— T.  S.  Eliot  has 
done  something  to  create  and  something  to  correct  it  —  that 
i  Arnold  is  superseded  as  a  critic,  superseded  in  his  particular 
I  judgments  because  his  central  insight  into  poetry  was  defective. 

{  If  so,  it  is  imfortimate;  for  the  defects,  if  they  exist,  remain 
imcorrected.  To  say  this  is  not  to  say  that  ‘a  criticism  of  life’ 
adequately  summarizes  what  poetry  is.  But  Arnold  himself  did 
I  not  say  so  or  think  so.  Later  critics  have  added  their  riders  to 
I  the  phrase;  Arnold  added  the  same  riders  first.  Perhaps  two 
!  of  the  most  distinctive  tenets  of  modem  criticism  are  that 
{  poetry  is  an  imaginative  fusion,  and  that  it  fuses  not  few  but 
I  many  elements  into  a  single  complex  with  an  organic  unity. 

But  consider  these  two  pairs  of  quotations.  First  Eliot,  explain- 
i  ing  the  source  of  complexity  in  literatme: 

i  Our  civilization  comprehends  great  variety  and  complexity, 

I  and  this  variety  and  complexity,  playing  upon  a  refin^ 
sensibility,  must  produce  various  and  complex  results;' 

and  then  describing  how  this  complex  material  is  integrated: 

It  is  not  the  ‘greatness’,  the  intensity,  of  the  emotions,  the 
components,  but  the  intensity  of  the  artistic  process,  the 
pressure,  so  to  speak,  under  which  the  fusion  takes  place, 
that  counts.* 

Now  Arnold,  giving  his  account  of  the  same  source  and  the 
i  same  process: 

'  The  Metaphysiad  Poets*  (StUcUd  Euqjn,  1934,  p.  989). 

I  *  ‘Traditioo  and  the  Individual  Talent’,  ibki.,  p.  ig. 
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. .  .  our  present  age  has  around  it  a  copious  and  complex 
present,  and  behind  it  a  copious  and  complex  past . . . 
[it]  exhibits  to  the  individual  man  who  contemplates  it 
the  spectacle  of  a  vast  multitude  of  facts  awaiting  and 
inviting  his  comprehension.* 


tiel 


tict 
to  1 


So  far,  we  might  argue,  Eliot’s  word  ‘sensibility’  makes  or  at 
least  hints  a  point  that  Arnold’s  ‘comprehension’  misses.  But 
this  is  how  Arnold  goes  on: 


poc 


...  it  is  to  the  poetical  literature  of  an  age  that  we  must 
look,  in  general,  for  .  . .  the  performance  of  a  work  which 
demands  the  most  energetic  and  harmonious  activity  of  all 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  Because  that  activity  of 
♦he  whole  mind,  that  genius,  as  Johnson  nobly  describes  it, 
‘without  which  judgment  is  cold  and  knowledge  inert;  that 
energy  which  collects,  combines,  amplifies  and  animates’, 
is  in  poetry  at  its  highest  stretch  and  in  its  most  energetic 
exertion.* 


t 

itl 

1^ 


Eliot  —  intentionally  or  not  — has  exactly  reproduced 
Arnold’s  style  in  the  first  of  these  passages,  and  in  the  second 
used  almost  his  metaphors  to  describe  the  mark  of  the  genu-  i  ' 
inely  poetic  synthesis;  and  what  Arnold  says  here  is  no  isolated  p 
oddity,  but  runs  through  the  body  of  his  work  as  the  essential  jai 
first  point  about  poetry,  though  not  the  last.  It  is  what  lies  r 
behind  the  key  phrase  ‘the  imaginative  reason’  in  The  Study  of 
Celtic  Literature.  It  reappears  in  the  essay  on  Maurice  de  p 
Guerin:  ‘the  grand  power  of  poetry  b  its  interpretative  power; 
by  which  I  mean,  not  a  power  of  drawing  out  in  black  and  ■ 
white  an  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  the  universe,  but  the 
power  of  so  dealing  with  things  as  to  awaken  in  us  a  wonderfully  o 
full,  new,  and  initimate  sense  of  them’.  Above  all  it  comes  out  ^ 
in  Arnold’s  letters  to  Clough,  to  whom  he  wrote  of  ‘a  growing 
sense  of  a  deficiency  of  the  beautiful  in  your  poems,  and  of 
thb  alone  as  being  poetical  as  dbtingubhed  from  rhetorical, 

a 

*  ‘On  the  Modern  Element  in  Literature’,  Arnold’s  inaugural  lecture  as  Pro-  ^ 
feMor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford.  Printed  in  Macndllm’s  Magazint,  February  i86g,  and  < 
in  Essays,  O.U.P.,  1914,  pp.  454-73,  passage  quoted  pp.  455-6. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  458.  ^ 
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cvotional,  or  metaphysical’.*  From  the  standpoint  of  poetry, 
Le  finds  fault  with  ‘trying  to  go  into  and  to  the  bottom  of  an 
f  hject  (i.e.  abstraction)  instead  of  grouping  objects  (i.e.  par- 
•culars)’.*  Perhaps  the  clearest  expression  of  aU  is  in  a  letter 
o  his  sister:  ‘more  and  more  I  feel  bent  against  the  modem 
"nglish  habit  (too  much  encouraged  by  Wordsworth)  of  using 
voetry  as  a  channel  for  thinking  aloud,  instead  of  making 
inything’.* 

An  alleged  critic  who  missed  this  basic  principle  would  have 
Lo  be  brushed  aside  as  something  other  than  a  critic,  if  anything 
at  all.  Arnold  deserves  defence  from  the  charge  only  because 
it  has  sometimes  been  directed  at  him.  If  Eliot  was  tilting  at 
Arnold  wiien  he  wrote  ‘how  completely  any  semi-ethical 
criterion  of  “sublimity”  misses  the  mark’*  —  and  one  is  a 
ittle  inclined  to  suppose  that  he  was  —  he  tilted  at  an  Arnold 
remade  to  measure.  But  that  Eliot  was  not  first  with  what  is 
surely  the  bedrock  of  all  sense  in  criticism  does  not  detract 
Prom  what  he  did  in  directing  our  attention  to  the  poetry  of 
the  seventeenth  century;  and  it  does  not  excuse  Arnold’s 
silence  about  that  period  either*  —  though  better  that  than 
the  ‘Marvell’s  amatory  poems  are  cold;  probably  he  was 
pa-vdonless’  of  Arnold’s  contemporary  Goldwin  Smith.*  Yet  it 
is  grudging,  perhaps,  to  rate  a  critic’s  sins  of  omission  too  high; 
and  if  Arnold  does  not  direct  his  insight  into  the  nature  of 
poetry  where  we  should  most  like  him  to,  he  does  explain, 
better  than  his  successors,  why  having  this  nature  makes  poetry 
uniquely  important. 

Oddly  enough,  modem  critics,  if  they  do  not  treat  this  as 

*  llu  LetUrs  of  Matthew  Arnold  to  Arthur  HughClough,ed.H.F.lj(mry,tg27,p.66. 
Lowry  compares  what  Arnold  says  here  wiu  his  remarics  on  Emerson’s  poetry  in 
the  Discourses  in  America;  but  the  resemblance  is  really  very  slight.  Arnold’s 
objection  to  Emerson  is  almost  exclusively  on  grounds  of  confusion  and  obscurity, 
even  in  merely  syntactical  matters,  and  he  never  reaches  the  problem  of  wfaethn 
Emerson’s  work  has  the  essential  imaginative  unity  poetry. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  99. 

*  Unpublished  Letters,  ed.  A.  VVhitridge,  1933,  p.  17. 

*  Sdbeted  Essays,  1934,  p.  ig. 

'  Presumably  ‘the  exu^rance  of  expressions,  the  charm,  the  richness  of  unages, 
and  the  felicity  of  the  Elizabethan  poets’,  which  Arnold  condemns  mildly  in  a 
letter  to  CSough,  refers  to  Spenser  rather  than  Donne  and  his  school.  (See  Letters, 
ed.  Lowry,  p.  124.) 

*  In  T.  H.  Ward’s  The  English  Poets,  vol.  II,  p.  383,  the  collection  to  which 
Arnold’s  essays  on  ‘The  Nature  of  Poetry’,  ‘Gray’  and  ‘Keats’  were  originally 
contributed. 
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self-evident  or  de fide,  or  do  not  simply  paraphrase  Arnold,  tend 
to  make  his  accoimt  dangerous  by  so  explaining  it  as  to  create 
either  or  both  of  two  false  impressions.  Of  these  the  first  is 
that  poetry  has  value  because  it  is  a  kind  of  c  pendious 
shorthand,  packing  an  unusually  large  number  of  meanings' 
into  a  small  compass,  or  ‘integrating’  an  unusually  nvunerous  or 
finely  differentiated  set  of  ‘responses’.  The  second  is  that 
although  it  makes  a  contribution  to  fuller  or  better  living,  this 
can  be  explained  without  reference  to  what  it  says,  can  be  put 
in  terms  of  therapeutics,  of  healing  verbal  massage  —  poetry, 
in  a  sense,  being  a  soother,  though  of  course  a  special  one. 
Except  along  these  erroneous  lines,  modem  criticism  has 
tend^  not  to  relate  its  two  basic  truths:  that  literature  can  add 
something  important  to  the  general  pattern  of  life,  and  that  it 
is  an  imaginative,  not  intellectual,  synthesis  from  complex 
material.  Arnold,  in  the  more  polished  and  less  technical 
language  of  his  time,  gives  a  simple  'out  essential  line  of 
guidance.  He  avoids  the  first  false  impiession  because  he  is 
willing  to  talk  about  beauty,  and  can  therefore  emphasize 
those  aspects  of  form  which  depend  on  a  work’s  general 
contour,  and  are  in  large  part  independent  of  its  simplicity  or 
complexity.  And  he  avoids  the  second  because  he  is  willing, 
as  modem  critics  (and  their  readers)  usually  are  not,  to 
make  assertions  about  the  parts  of  the  human  personality 
and  to  make  clear  value-judgments  about  their  respective 
importance. 

Perhaps  this  is  clearest  in  the  essay  called  ‘Literature  and 
Science’.  Arnold  is  attacking  the  exclusively  scientific  educa¬ 
tion:  ‘Those  who  are  for  giving  to  natural  knowledge,  as  they 
call  it,  the  chief  place  in  the  education  of  the  majority  of 
mankind,  leave  one  important  thing  out  of  their  account:  the 
constitution  of  human  nature . . .  when  we  set  ourselves  to 
enumerate  the  powers  which  go  to  the  building  up  of  human 
life,  and  say  that  they  are  the  power  of  conduct,  the  power  of 
intellect  and  knowledge,  the  power  of  beauty,  the  power  of 
social  life  and  manners . . .  diis  scheme,  though  drawn  in 
rough  and  plain  lines  enough,  and  not  pretending  to  scientific 
exactness,  yet  gives  a  fairly  true  representation  of  the  matter. 
Human  nature  is  built  up  by  these  powers;  we  have  the  need 
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for  them  all.’*  And  literature,  Arnold  goes  on  to  say,  makes  its 
contribution  exactly  because  it  is  an  organic  unity,  a  fusion, 
that  has  this  broader  front  of  our  personality  as  both  its  origin 
and  its  target.  ‘In  other  words,  poetry  is  interpretative  both  by 
having  natural  magic  and  by  having  moral  profrmdity.’*  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  this  plain-language  account,  drawing 
attention,  as  Arnold  himself  says,  to  vital  but  simple  truths 
that  the  scientist  does  not  deny  but  easily  forgets.  For  there 
has  been  a  strong  tendency  in  modem  times  to  arithmetic 
cridcbm;  to  turn  it,  that  is,  into  a  science,  concerned  somehow 
only  with  quantities.  This  may  be  traced  in  recent  attempts  to 
define  ‘imagination’,  or  to  explain  the  difference  between 
major  and  minor  art,  and  elsewhere  too;  and  one  suspects 
that  it  is  based  on  ignorance  of  the  distinctive  use  to  which 
words  like  ‘beauty’,  ‘imagination’,  ‘charm’,  ‘power’,  and  so 
forth,  are  put.  For  their  distinctive  use  (of  course  they  have 
others)  is  to  draw  attention  to  something  that  moves  or  excites 
or  pleases  us,  when  the  reasons  for  these  effects  can  rtot  be 
discovered  without  remainder  through  analysis.  We  shape  our 
aesthetic  vocabulary  for  exactly  those  significant  things  that  all 
the  same,  sooner  or  later,  resist  dissection.  Consequently  this 
is  the  field  where  measured,  bold  simplicity  may  help,  but  the 
most  enthusiastic  ratiocination  is  likely  to  do  harm.  No  analysis 
may  well  be  better  than  any;  because  all,  sooner  or  later, 
switch  to  what  is  perhaps  best  described  as  a  false  dimension. 

Arnold  himself,  incidentally,  had  a  clear  insight  into  just 
this  use  of  language.  Some  of  hb  best  remarks  about  it  are  in 
Literature  and  Dogma,  where  he  suggested  that  those  who  are 
insensitive  to  poetry  in  particular  are  likely  to  be  insensitive  to 
language  as  a  general  means  of  expression,  and  to  fall  into  error 
about  it.  He  had  in  mind  a  certain  perspective,  a  ‘tact’  as  he 
called  it,  that  can  scarcely  come  at  all  if  not  from  the  discipline 
of  letters;  and  once  again  was  thinking  of  the  wider  contribu¬ 
tion  made  by  literature,  and  its  quite  new  importance  —  even  a 
unique  importance  —  in  hb  own  dme.  Thb  idea  of  literature 
determined  hb  idea  of  criticbm:  above  all,  he  thought,  it  telb 
m  where  and  how  and  in  what  measure  literatiure  makes  its 

^  Works  (Macmilkn'*  Edition,  1903),  vot.  IV,  pp.  330*1. 

*  ‘Maurice  de  GuMn*  {Works,  vw.  Ill,  p.  lao). 
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wider  contribution.  Arnold  was  meticulous  in  directing  his 
own  criticism  to  this  end,  partly  by  assessing  what  was  already 
well  known,  and  partly  by  introducing  his  readers  to  what, 
though  important,  was  relatively  unfamiliar. 

Critics  today  often  forget  this  second  task.  They  argue 
again  and  again  over  well-known  ground,  until  the  reading 
public  grows  weary  of  what  seem  like  esoteric  squabbles.  But 
exploration  was  a  genuine  and  important  part  of  Arnold’s 
work.  He  did  not  watch  the  contemporary  scene  abroad 
hour  by  hour,  and  when  he  does  write  of  Flaubert  or  Zola  he 
may  be  not  without  insight,  but  he  certainly  omits  what  today 
one  most  wants  to  hear.  Yet  the  whole  body  of  his  critical  work, 
with  its  essays  on  French  literature  from  Joubert  to  Eugenie 
de  Guerin,  on  Heine,  Spinoza,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Tolstoi, 
Homer,  Welsh  literature  and  the  Persian  drama*  —  all  this 
displays  that  lively  and  genuine  curiosity,  that  varied  equip¬ 
ment,  without  which  a  critic  cannot  after  all  be  taken  very 
seriously.  ‘It  is  the  critic’s  first  duty  —  prior  even  to  his  duty 
of  stigmatizing  the  bad  —  to  welcome  everything  that  is  good.’* 
Can  the  modem  reader  help  a  nostalgic  sigh?  ‘Criticism  must 
not  lose  the  occasion  offered  by  Mme  de  Guerin’s  journal  being 
for  the  first  time  published  ...  of  directing  notice  once  more  to 
this  religious  and  beautiful  character’.*  An  admirable  con¬ 
sciousness  of  function!  This  can  be  traced  too  in  a  comment 
indicating  the  value  the  Essays  in  Criticism,  first  series,  had  for 
him  as  a  whole:  ‘In  going  through  them  I  am  stmek  by  the 
admirable  riches  of  human  nature  that  are  brought  to  light  in 
the  groups  of  persons  they  treat’.*  Some  of  his  observations  in 
these  more  or  less  exploratory  essays  seem  also  to  be  very  just  — 
especially  his  opinion  of  Amiel,*  which  is  a  bulls-eye;  and,  for 
its  subtlety  and  sense  of  proportion,  the  difference  he  finds 
between  the  work  of  Eugenie  and  of  Maurice  de  Guerin.* 
And  all  the  time  he  remembers  his  informing  purpose:  litera¬ 
ture  contributes  to  something  beyond  itself,  and  the  critic 

*  He  planned  also  to  write  an  enay  on  Vinet  (m*  ‘Letten’,  Works,  vol.  XIII,  p. 
326)  but  seems  not  to  have  done  so.  Perhaps  he  meant  Louis  Vitet  (1809-73), 
referred  to  briefly  in  ‘The  Study  of  Poetry’  {Works,  vol.  IV,  p.  10). 

*  ‘Last  Words’  (‘On  Translating  Homer’,  Works,  vol.  V,  p.  305), 

*  Works,  vol.  Ill,  p.  135  (italics  mine). 

*  Letter  to  his  miother,  January  91st,  1865  (Works,  vol.  XIII,  p.  396). 

*'Works,  vol.  rV,  p.  931.  •  Works,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  137,  144. 
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shows  what  the  contribution  is.  He  is  struck  not  only  by  the 
riches  of  human  nature  brought  to  light,  but  also  by  ‘the  sort 
of  unity  that  as  a  book  to  stimulate  the  better  humanity  in  us 
the  volume  has.’ 

But  introducing  the  new  or  unfamiliar  is  not,  afler  all,  the 
critic’s  central  task.  The  crucial  operation,  for  Arnold,  is  to 
distinguish  the  major  work  from  the  minor,  the  merely  enter¬ 
taining,  the  lightweight.  This  controls  what  he  does  far  more 
thoroughly  than  is  usually  realized.  ‘In  poetry  the  distinction 
between  excellent  and  inferior,  sound  and  unsound  or  only 
half-sound  ...  is  of  paramount  importance  . . .  because  of  the 
high  destinies  of  poetry.^  The  essay  on  Sainte-Beuve*  begins 
with  a  justification  for  writing  about  him  at  all:  he  is  within 
the  charmed  circle,  he  is  ‘first-rate’,  though  only  in  the  minor 
branch  of  the  critic.  In  the  major  branches  Homer,  Shakes¬ 
peare,  Milton,  Goethe,  Tolstoi,  even  Heine  qualify  for  great¬ 
ness;  Chaucer,  Dryden,  Pope,  Gray,  the  English  Romantics, 
in  varying  degrees  and  for  various  reasons,  do  not.  Sooner  or 
later,  each  time,  Arnold  answers  his  own  central  question. 
And  even  when  he  denies  greatness  to  a  man’s  work  as  a  whole, 
he  pursues  the  strand  of  greatness.  Joubert  was  a  little  precious, 
a  little  short-winded,  but  his  desire  for  insight,  for  light  —  that 
was  as  real  as  it  could  be.  Amiel  as  a  philosopher  cannot  really 
be  taken  seriously  at  all,  but  his  flashes  of  literary  insight  are 
true  gold.  Or  Coleridge  —  ‘how  little  of  his  poetry,  or  of  his 
criticism,  or  of  his  philosophy,  can  we  expect  permanently  to 
stand!  But  that  which  must  stand  of  Coleridge  is  this:  the 
stimulus  of  his  continual  effort ...  to  get  at  and  lay  bare  the 
real  truth  of  his  matter  in  hand’.*  Much  that  critics  praise  in 
Bums  is  really  lightweight,  but  there  is  a  vein  of  boisterous 
zest,  and  another  of  delicacy  —  they  at  least  are  genuine. 
Much  of  Byron,  much  of  Keats  is  adolescent,  but  there  was  a 
sincerity,  a  hatred  of  cant,  in  the  one,  and  in  the  other  an 
integrity  and  shrewdness,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  beauty,  that  were 
unimpeachable. 

Sometimes  it  seems  important  to  Arnold  to  stress  not  the 

*  Works,  vol.  IV,  p.  4. 

*  ‘The  Academy’,  November  13th,  1869:  reprinted  in  Essays,  Oxford,  1914,  pp. 
^  Ivorks,  vol.  Ill,  p.  300. 
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Strand  of  greatness  present,  but  the  absence  of  such  a  strand: 
an  absence  of  high  seriousness  in  Chaucer,  an  absence  of 
sensuous  directness  and  strong  emotion  in  Dryden  and  Pope,  an 
absence  of  artistry  and  poetic  sense  in  Clough.  The  same 
ultimate  purpose  underlies  his  use  of  single  lines  as  touch¬ 
stones:  they  test  whether  the  poem  ‘belongs  to  the  class  of  the 
truly  excellent.’*  And  it  underlies  his  historical  interest  in 
literature:  ‘to  ascertain  the  master  current  in  the  literature  of 
an  epoch,  and  to  distinguish  this  from  all  minor  currents,  is 
one  of  the  critic’s  highest  functions’.*  If  he  denied  the  porro 
unum  est  necessarium  in  ethics,  he  came  near  to  asserting  it  in 
criticism;  and  this  is  what  sometimes  led  to  a  schoolmasterish 
touch — and  may  also  excuse  it. 

In  claiming  something  for  Arnold’s  approach  and  method 
one  is  scarcely  obliged  to  defend  his  detailed  conclusions.  But 
as  some  modem  critics  have  turned  Arnold  into  an  Aunt 
Sally  — or  a  father  figure  — the  situation  invites  this  kind  of 
irrelevancy.  He  is  often  attacked  for  ‘what  a  set!’,  said  of 
Shelley.  What  he  wrote  was  ‘What  a  set!  What  a  world!  is 
the  exclamation  that  breaks  from  us  as  we  come  to  an  end  of 
this  history  of  “the  occurrences  of  Shelley’s  private  life’’ 
and  he  was  arguing  that  Dowden’s  newly-published  biography, 
so  far  from  serving,  defeated  its  author’s  pious  ends.  If  we 
prefer,  we  can  choose  instead  Eliot’s  ‘sometimes  almost  a 
blackguard’*  —  there  is,  at  all  events,  nothing  exclamatory 
about  that.  As  for  Dryden  and  Pope,  Arnold  did  not  refer  to 
them  except  in  passing.  Undeniably,  he  is  insensitive  to  some 
of  their  qualities;  but  does  not  ‘classics  of  our  prose’  elliptically 
make  a  point  that  —  if  we  generalize  at  all  —  must  somehow 
be  made  whenever  we  compare  these  poets  with  Marvell  or 
Vaughan  or  Wyatt?  Arnold  himself  diagnosed  this  method  of 
distorting  a  brief  passing  comment  that  is  really  dependent  for 
its  meaning  on  its  context:  ‘terms  are  detached  and  employed 
. . .  not  in  the  fluid  and  connected  way  ...  for  which  words  are 
really  meant,  but  in  an  isolated,  fixed,  mechanical  way,  as  if 
they  were  talismans’.*  And  when  Arnold  asserted  that  the! 

*  Wmks,  vol.  IV.  p.  13.  *  Works,  vd.  Ill,  p.  171. 

*  Works,  vol.  IV,  p.  175. 

*  Tho  Uso  of  Po^  mtd  Iho  Uso  of  Critkism,  1933,  p.  8g. 

*  ‘Culture  and  Anarchy’  {Wortu,  vcrf.  IV,  p.  151). 
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1:  quality  of  high  seriousness  was  lacking  in  Chaucer,  he  was  in 
>f  the  main  (not,  to  be  sure,  entirely)  right;  though  his  belief  that 
n  this  quality  was  essential  to  great  poetry  is  another  matter, 
le  Perhaps  his  worst  mistake,  underrating  the  Chanson  de  Roland, 

1-  has  received  little  comment. 

le  Modem  criticism,  if  it  rejects  Arnold’s  opinion  that  the  critic 
n  is  essentially  a  winnower,  separating  wheat  and  chaff,  tends  to 
3f  run  in  a  quite  contrary  direction.  It  holds  instead  that  criticism 
is  is  a  sensitive,  sympathetic  interpretation,  and  that  selecting 
ro  among  what  is  actually  good  is  a  kind  of  impoverishment.  But 
n  to  think  this  the  staple  of  criticism  is  to  make  one  of  two 
ih  assumptions:  that  there  is  no  hierarchy  within  what  is  good,  or 
that  that  hierarchy  is  so  easily  and  familiarly  known  to  all  that 
)d  it  need  never  be  brought  to  light  or  insisted  upon.  The  point 
it  is  not  so  much  that  the  first  assumption  is  false,  as  that  unfortu- 
it  nately  the  second  is  false  too,  and  that  because  of  this  the 
of  criticism  of  sympathetic  interpretation  is  unduly  optimistic, 
of  It  is  criticism  for  a  reading  public  in  Heaven.  But  Arnold 
is  shows  one  of  the  qualities  of  mind  most  his  own  in  refusing  to 
of  be  a  winnower-critic  and  nothing  more.  He  explores  or 
;*  interprets  within  a  fairly  wide  range  of  qualities,  and  finds  it 
y,  worth  while  to  identify  even  a  slender  strand  of  the  really  good 
kre  among  what  is  mediocre.  The  titles  of  his  essays  prove  this  by 
a  themselves;  and  A  Persian  Passion  Play  reveals  most  clearly, 
ry  perhaps,  how  much  pleasime  he  takes  in  giving  an  account  of 
to  what  he  is  quite  sure  is  minor  art.  Gently  but  firmly,  he 
le  insists  that  this  is  not  Sophocles  —  perhaps  it  is  rather  like  the 
ly  sacred  play  at  Oberammergau,  he  adds;  and  then,  even  so,  he 
)W  writes  one  of  his  most  charming  and  sympathetic  essays, 
or  Criticism,  for  him,  includes  several  quite  different  activities, 
of  among  which  there  is  a  clear  order  of  importance;  the  idea 
or  that  to  do  one  of  them  well  you  must  abandon  the  rest  would 
ed  have  seemed  to  him  a  crotchet. 

xe  There  is  a  further  aspect  of  Arnold’s  concern  for  the  con- 
if '  tribution  of  literature.  It  had  better  not  be  mentioned  today 
he  without  first  recalling  how  he  knew  that  literature  integrates 
its  material  uniquely,  and  stands  in  contrast  to  religion  or 
metaphysics.  Having  said  this,  however,  Arnold  adds  some¬ 
thing  that  by  now  is  out  of  fashion:  he  adds  that  the  importance 
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of  poetry  is  also  determined  by  what  it  says.  ‘More  and  more  Ul 
mankind  will  discover  that  we  have  to  turn  to  poetry  to  inter-  th 
pret  life  for  us,  to  console  us,  to  sustain  us.’^  Minor  art  may,  aj 
like  the  Scholar  Gyp^^  fill  us  with  a  pleasant  melancholy,  but  it  at 
will  not  animate;*  or  like  Horace’s  pi 

Damna  tamen  celeres  reparant  coelestia  lunae: 

Nos,  ubi  decidimus  ... 

C( 

be  ‘exquisite  —  but . . .  not  interpretative  and  fortifying’.*  in 
These  two  words  are  not  idly  associated.  Arnold  clearly  A 
believes  that  when  literature  really  interprets,  when  it  reveab  ai 
the  governing  truths  of  life,  it  fortifies  necessarily;  it  brings  tl 
‘that  noble  serenity  which  always  accompanies  true  insight’.* h  G 
This  reflects  not  facile  optimism,  but  the  emotional  gulf*  d: 
between  central  and  peripheral  understanding.  Some  modem,  lii 
critics  overlook  that  wiicn  they  make  truth  —  or  significance  of  gi 
truth  —  irrelevant  to  poetic  merit  they  are  not  discovering  cl 
anything,  but  creating  the  truth  of  their  assertion  by  an  illu-  A 
minating,  perhaps  salutary,  but  distinctively  strict  use  of  the  ir 
word  ‘poetic’ ;  and  that  although  this  is  perfectly  legitimate,  they  Ii 
have  still  (or  others  have,  if  they  are  also  strict  about  ‘criticism’)  tc 
to  distinguish,  in  some  other  terms,  the  poetry  that  affords  id 
us  central  insight  from  the  poetry  that  does  not.  But  anxiety  ol 
to  insist  that  poetry  is  not  prose  has  tempted  us  to  forget  that  it  ai 
is,  after  all,  language.  Its  aspirations  (if  it  has  any)  to  the  is 
condition  of  music  arc  unrealized.  The  attempt  to  assess  it  Ic 
fully  in  abstraction  from  what  it  says  is  another  attempt  to  s\ 
evaluate  without  making  value  judgments;  it  tempts  us  today  ai 
because  we  handle  values  uneasily.  Arnold  is  perfectly  clear  ir 
that  the  final  assessment  of  literature  involves  the  outlook  it  ti 
expresses,  or  the  life  of  the  period  it  reflects,  and  also  the  quality  C 
of  the  organization  which  this  receives  because  literature  is  a 
art.  He  makes  both  demands.  In  the  end  no  one,  unless 
confused  either  by  timidity  or  by  language,  can  do  anything  a 
else.  d 

I  mentioned  that  Arnold  thought  the  wider  contributions  of  a 

*  Workt,  vol.  rv,  p.  a.  P 

*  Litttrs  to  Clough,  cd.  H.  F.  Lowry,  p.  146. 

*  Esuns,  Oxfo^,  1914,  p.  47a. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  456. 
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literature  particularly  important  in  his  own  time  He  thought 
this  because  he  was  convinced  that  religion,  which  in  previous 
ages  had  provided  the  wider  pattern,  was  doomed  b^ore  the 
advance  of  the  scientific  temper,  while  science  by  itself  could 
provide  no  pattern  that  would  be  complete.  Hence  literature 
had  the  brunt  to  bear  by  itself.  But  also  —  perhaps  inconsis¬ 
tently  with  this  —  he  attempted  to  show  that  Christianity 
could  be  understood,  and  was  indeed  properly  to  be  understood, 
in  a  way  which  made  it  accord'  with  science.  This  part  of 
Arnold’s  work  contains  some  of  his  most  remarkable  insights, 
and  because  it  has  been  first  attacked,  then  misrepresented,  and 
then  neglected,  needs  attention.  Arnold,  wishing  to  purge 
Christianity  of  its  unprovable  part,  begins  his  argument  by 
drawing  on  his  sense  for  language.  He  argues  that  the  estab¬ 
lished  dogmatic  theology  treats  Scripture  in  a  manner  alto¬ 
gether  too  rigid,  h/postatizing  and  materialistic  —  rather  as  a 
child  might  see  abstractions  or  trends  as  persons  or  entities. 
Attempting  a  thoroughgoing  reinterpretation,  he  suggests  that 
in  reality  the  Bible  sees  God  not  as  a  person  but  as  an  ‘Eternal 
Influence’:*  ‘the  stream  of  tendency  by  which  all  things  strive 
to  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being,  and  which,  in  as  much  as  our 
idea  of  real  welfare  resolves  itself  into  this  fulfilment  of  the  law 
of  one’s  being,  man  rightly  deems  the  fountain  of  all  goodness, 
and  calls  by  the  worthiest  and  most  solemn  name  he  can.  which 
is  . . .  God’.*  By  the  time  of  Christ,  he  goes  on,  the  Jews  had 
lost  their  genuine  religious  intuition  and  lapsed  into  a  crude 
superstition  (or  ‘Aberglaul  e’)  of  nationalist  success.  Christ 
attempted  to  lead  them  back  by  means  of  three  things:  a 
method  of  inward  self-examination,  a  secret  of  self-renuncia¬ 
tion,  and  a  mood  of  ‘sweet  reasonableness’  or  imclKsia. 
Christianity  is  the  true  religion  because  it  takes  us  immeasur¬ 
ably  furtlier  than  any  other. 

Eliot’s  comments  on  these  suggestions  of  Arnold’s— interesting 
as  they  are  — have  really  exercised  more  influence  than  they 
deserve.  ‘The  books  about  Christianity . . .  their  aim  is  to 
afHrm  that  the  emotions  of  Christianity  can  and  must  be 
preserved  without  the  belief . . .  the  effect  of  Arnold’s  religious 


*  ‘Literature  and  Dogma’  {J^^orks,  vcd.  VII,  p.  200). 

*  ‘St.  Paul  and  Protestantiim’  (Works,  vol.  IX,  p.  9). 


Mattimo  Arnold,  1939,  p.  358. 
Works,  vol.  VII,  p.  334. 
Works,  vol.  VII,  p.  sa. 

Works,  voL  VII,  pp.  ia>i4. 
Works,  vc^  Vn,  p.  41. 
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be  based  on  a  failure  to  detect  what  Arnold  thought  might 
make  it  endure;  and  if  it  is  a  question  of  who  is  divorcing 
religion  from  thought,  we  might  very  well  select  not  Arnold 
but  his  accuser.  For  when  we  read  ‘The  religious  habits  of  the 
race  are  sdll  very  strong,  in  all  places,  at  all  times  and  for  all 
people’*  (1927)  can  we  avoid  being  reminded  of  some  of 
Eliot’s  own  most  telling  and  influential  phrases?  Can  we  avoid 
the  suspicion  that  a  dissociation  of  sensibility  has  set  in,  whereby 
there  are  certain  experiences  which  Eliot  himself  is  not  able  to 
devour?  —  that  no  one  could  credit  such  a  view  who  had  not 
thought  and  felt  by  fits?  that,  in  short,  for  once,  Eliot  had  rumin¬ 
ated?*  Whose  sense  of  fact*  are  we  to  trust?  —  that  of  Eliot  or 
Arnold,  who  in  1865  wrote:  ‘Heaven  forbid  that  the  English 
nation  . . .  should  remain  as  it  is.  If  it  does  it  will  be  beaten 
by  America  on  its  own  line,  and  by  continental  countries  on 
the  European  line.’* 

Arnold,  after  all,  has  made  clear  who  is  to  read  his  work  and 
who  is  not.  ‘The  reader  whom  the  present  work  has  in  view  is 
not  the  man  still  striving  to  be  content  with  the  received 
theology.  With  him  we  do  not  seek  to  meddle  ...  it  is  meant 
for  those  who,  won  by  the  modem  spirit  to  habits  of  intellectual 
seriousness,  cannot  receive  what  sets  those  habits  at  nought . . . 
but  who  have  stood  near  enough  to  the  Christian  religion  to 
feel  the  attraction  which  a  thing  so  very  great  . . .  cannot  but 
exercise’.*  By  now  one  may  doubt  whether  we  have  not  moved 
too  far  for  Arnold’s  attempt  to  have  much  contemporary 
impact,  even  if  its  minor  defects  (for  they  exist)  were  remedied. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  saw  a  profound  need  of  his  time 
and  was  brave  enough  to  set  about  solving  it  in  not  a  backward¬ 
looking  but  a  forward-looking  way.  At  the  present  day,  we 
turn  wistfully  sometimes  to  the  Elizabethan  World  Picture  or 
beyond,  and  wish  we  had  something  which  we  really  know  we 
do  not  want.  Arnold  touched  on  the  Elizabethan  synthesis  in 
his  Inaugural  Lecture.  He  compares  the  History  of  Thucydides 
with  Raleigh’s  History  of  the  World,  and  simply  points  out  that  — 

*  'The  Humanism  of  Irving  Babbitt*  {StUcted  Essajis,  1934,  p.  435). 

*  See  ‘The  Metaphysical  Poets’  (ibid.,  pp.  287-8). 

*  Ibid.,  p.  31. 

*  Letter  to  Miss  Arnold,  May  14th,  1865  {Works,  vol.  XIV,  p.  a). 

*  *G^  a^  the  Bible’  {Works,  vol.  VIII,  p.  xxxiv). 
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1 1  at  least  as  regards  cosmology  —  Raleigh  ‘wanders  helplessly  and 
j  without  a  clue’.  Thucydides’s  phrase  ‘the  charm  of  the  un- 
1  rritical  half-fabulous  narratives  of  earlier  writers’*  would  make 
;  a  good  summary  of  Raleigh’s  merits  and  demerits,  whereas  his 
1  own  critical,  scientific  sense  still  has  a  contemporary  note,  still 
f  retains  the  power  to  instruct. 

1  Perhaps,  indeed,  this  willingness  to  speak  responsibly  is  the  best 
^  iiting  in  Arnold.  We  see  it  when  he  gives  his  interpretation  of 
3  Chri'ti ariity,  when  he  declares  his  faith  about  the  aspects  of 
t  iiian’s  personality  and  their  relative  importance,  and  when  he 
t_  li«Hr,gul$hc$  major  and  minor  literature  and  insists  that  what 
r  literature  says  helps  to  determine  its  significance.  He  also  has 
h  qualities  without  which  this  willingness  might  be  troublesome, 
n  Of  these,  perhaps  the  most  vital  is  a  certain  breadth  of  intellect, 
n  thereby  he  can  see  more  things  than  one  at  a  time,  and  make 
.  .-rTccssioas  generously  or  do  justice  to  his  opponents’  case 
d  without  impairing  his  own.*  He  wants  no  nostrum.*  ‘There  is 
is  no  unum  necessarium  or  one  thing  needful,  which  can  free  hmnan 
d  I  iture  fi*om  the  obligation  to  come  to  its  best  at  all . . .  points’.* 
It  ^  of  what  has  been  said  above  illustrates  this,  and  perhaps 
rhe  major  part  of  his  work  either  argues  for  or  exemplifies  it 
At  hb  best,  he  gives  us  the  sense  of  a  strong,  clear,  calm  intelli- 
to  i^cnce  that  can  be  trusted  to  have  in  mind  more  than  it  b 
it  ‘  <'g''5cd  for  the  moment  in  expressing,  and  that  trusts  itself  to 
^  p  it  secondary  points  firmly  because  its  own  grasp  of  the 
[y  i.rln.;iry  b  firm  once  for  all.  ‘The  Function  of  Griticbm  at  the 
d.  rrc.wnt  Time’  b,  fi-om  beginning  to  end,  a  plea  for  thb  spirit, 
le  Thb  quality  b  not  easily  to  be  separated  firom  another  that 
d.  is  less  one  of  intellect  than  temperament:  that  urbanity,  that 
iiTirnlty  of  thought  and  style  for  which  he  b  so  widely  known, 
or  The  critic  of  poetry  should  have  the  finest  tact,  the  nicest 
^rc  themostfiree,  flexible  and  elastic  spirit  imaginable.’* 

in  Arnold  has  an  important  essay  —  the  well-known  ‘Literary 
cs  ii.fiu^uce  of  Academies’— that  shows  conclusively  how  urbanity 

—  *  Essms,  Oxford,  1914,  p.  46a. 

*  See  e.g.  Works,  vol.  Ill,  p.  166. 

*  A  good  example  of  this  is  in  *A  French  Eton’,  vdiere  Arnold  arg^ucs  that  schools 
for  eara  class  of  society  ought  to  inculcate  those  virtues  in  which  the  class  is 
’cf.ci.nt.  {Works,  vol.  3Ul,  p.  40). 

*  Works,  vol.  VI,  p.  i^. 

*  ‘Last  Words’  (‘On  Translating  Homer’,  Works,  voL  V,  p.  367). 
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or  poise  of  style  is  not  a  linguistic  trick,  but  the  inevitable  I 
consequence  of,  and  only  thing  tolerable  to,  genuine  balance  of" 
mind.  Many-sidedness  can  cohere  with  urbanity  only  through 
a  basic  integrity  of  outlook.  Towards  the  end  of  Culture  and 
Anarchy  Arnold  brings  these  qualities  together  when  he  speaks 
of ‘oiu*  best  self,  which  is  not  manifold,  and  vulgar  and  unstable, 
contentious,  and  ever-varying,  but  one,  and  noble,  and  secure, 
and  j^ceful’.^  It  is  not,  I  think,  possible  to  deny  that  the  dignity 
of  this  ideal  pervades  and  controls  his  work. 

At  the  present  time,  literature  and  criticism  are  frequently  Chai 
called  upon  to  make  that  wider  contribution  which  Arnold 
thought  it  was  their  chief  ptirpose  to  make  or  to  indicate;  and 
yet  writers  are  to  some  extent  in  a  dilemma,  because  that 
demand  is  opposed  to  a  strong  tendency  to  specialize  literature  — 
a  tendency  that  springs  partly  from  good,  a  particularly  cleat 
tmderstanding  of  what  distinguishes  literature  as  an  art  with  j)ou( 
the  characteristic  technique  of  an  art,  and  pardy  from  bad,  in  i 
that  there  would  be  no  demand  for  the  wider  contribution  ii| 
we  were  not  all  somewhat  embarrassed  to  give  it. 

'We  should  consider  whether  Arnold’s  approach  and  temper 
do  not  offer  us  help.  | 

CHRl 


*  WoHu,  vol.  VI,  p.  917. 


Centenary  Eclogue 
A  Coiwersation  about  Wordsworth 
KENNETH  MUIR 

Time:  April  2yd,  1950,  after  dinner 

Characters:  Douglas  Grantham,  59,  host 
Valerie,  his  wife,  37 
CuvE  Newberry,  42 
Christina,  his  wife,  34 

The  characters  are  imaginary,  and  none  is  a  mouthpiece  for  the  author 

DOUGLAS  ...  To  the  immortal  memory 
Of  William  Wordsworth! 

VALERIE  How  much  more  eagerly 

We  should  have  drunk  the  toast,  if  the  old  boy 
Had  died  in  1810. 

CHRISTINA  Yes,  I  agree. 

I  find  it  difficult  quite  to  forgive 
Wordsworth’s  decline  to  renegade  reaction  — 

The  revolutionary  a  stamp-comptroller, 

Out  canvassing,  when  Keats  called,  for  a  Tory; 

The  red  Republican  penning  pompous  odes 
To  the  Prince  Consort;  the  G^winian 
Urging  the  gallows  for  the  mildest  crimes; 

The  democrat  campaigning  against  Reform, 

And  even  against  the  ballot;  the  Nature  mystic 
Singing  the  praises  of  the  Established  Church. 

I  sympathize  with  O’Casey’s  character 
Who  called  him  ‘a  tired-out  old  blatherer; 

A  tumble-down  thinker;  a  man  who  made 
A  hiding-place  of  his  own  life;  a  shadow 
Parading  about  as  the  sun;  a  poet  who 
Was  sensitive  to  everything  but  man; 

A  fool  who  thought  the  womb  of  the  world  was  Wordsworth; 


A  poet  who  jailed  the  striving  of  mankind 
In  a  moral  lullaby  . . .  and,  worst  of  all, 

A  poet  singing  the  song  of  safety-first.’^ 

VALERIE  I  wasn’t  thinking  of  his  politics. 

But  merely  how  his  later  poetry 
Was  dull,  so  grimly  dull. 

CLIVE  Yeats  used  to  say 

A  poet  should  remember  William  Wordsworth 
Withering  into  dotage,  honoured  and  empty-witted. 
And  climb  himself  to  some  waste  room  and  find. 
Forgotten  there  by  youth,  some  bitter  crust.* 

VALERIE  But  what  went  wrong?  No  other  English  poet 
Outlived  his  genius  so.  Milton  was  fifty 
Before  he  justified  the  ways  of  man; 

Dryden  at  sixty-nine  was  at  his  best; 

BlaJie  sang  himself  to  heaven;  Tetmyson 
Was  not  declining  when  he  crossed  the  bar; 

And  Yeats  and  Hardy  climbed  their  highest  peaks 
In  their  old  age. 

CLIVE  You’ve  been  selective,  Val. 

Someone  has  said  the  actors  sent  to  Stratford 
After  Cardenio  or  Two  Noble  Kinstnen, 

Asking  their  fellow-sharer  to  close  down. 

And,  as  Miss  Millay  says,  ‘How  rare  a  thing 

Is  it  to  grow  old  and  sing! 

When  the  brown  and  tepid  tide 
Closes  in  on  every  side. 

Who  shall  say  if  Shelley’s  gold 
Had  witlistood  it  to  grow  old?’ 

And  what  of  Coleridge?  His  creative  years 
Were  five,  or  less;  and  I  have  always  thought 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  shared  a  common  doom. 
Till  their  first  meeting  neitheris  verse  was  good. 

And  after  their  estrangement  their  roots  withered. 

*  S.  O’Caiby,  PvpU  Dust,  1940,  p.  28. 

■  W.  B.  Ybati,  Ess4ffs,  iga4,  p.  5m. 
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When  they  had  settled  down  in  Somerset, 

The  fountain  of  their  genius  ov^owed; 

The  Preface  to  the  Ballads,  Coleridge  said, 

Was  half  a  child  of  his  brain;  and  the  great  Prelude 
Was  written  for  Coleridge,  written  to  Coleridge,  even 
Written  in  preparation  for  a  poem 
That  Coleridge  had  demanded.  The  very  key. 

Opening  his  treasure-house  of  memories, 

•  Was  given  him  by  Coleridge. 

DOUGLAS  Are  you  suggesting 

That  we  must  put  the  blame  for  his  decline 
Upon  his  fellow-poet?  The  road  to  Xanadu? 

In  short,  on  Opium? 

CLTVE  No,  not  at  all. 

Opium  is  never  a  cause,  but  an  effect. 

Why  did  he  take  it? 

DOUGLAS  Rheumatism. 

VALERIE  1  put  my  money 

On  poor  illiterate  Sara.  He  became 
A  slave  to  opium  when  he  saw  his  wife 
Without  romantic  spectacles;  when  he  knew 
The  other  Sara  might  have  brought  him  love 
And  understanding.  That  is  fairly  clear 
From  his  Dgection;  and  a  story,  doubtless 
Apocryphal,  but  I  will  tell  it,  says 
That  the  real  cause  of  the  two  poets’  quarrel 
Was  not  that  harsh  and  pharisaic  letter, 

But  what  took  place  before.  It  is  said  that  Coleridge, 
Entering  Allan  Bank,  discovered  Sara, 

—  The  one  he  loved,  not  wived  —  in  Wordsworth’s  arms. 
Dutiful  William!  who  had  hoped  to  serve 
Duty  more  strictly! 

CHRISTINA  I  have  always  thought 

That  Metaphysics,  a  more  dangerous  drug 
Than  laudanum  —  though  even  Mr.  Bevan 
Asks  no  prescription  —  killed  his  poetry. 
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DOUGLAS  That’s  not  a  first  cause  either.  Why  should  he 
Flirt  with  the  vampire?  Why  must  he  escape 
From  the  real  world?  He  tells  us  in  Dejection. 

Each  visitation  of  his  grief,  he  says, 

‘Suspends  what  Nature  gave  me  at  my  birth. 

My  shaping  spirit  of  imagination’. 

He  had  to  stifle  feeling  in  his  heart, 

‘Till  that  which  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole. 

And  now  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  soul.’ 

cuvE  Precisely!  And  almost  the  same  thing  might  be  said 
By  Wordsworth  of  himself. 

VALERIE  You  mean  Annette? 

CLIVE  Not  exactly. 

VALERIE  Well,  I  agree  with  Herbert  Read 

That  Wordsworth’s  poetry  was  an  aftermath. 

An  issue  firom  the  tempest  that  descended 
On  him  in  France.  For  as  that  storm  subsided. 

The  outraged  feelings  sought  in  memories 
Some  needed  consolation:  gradually 
At  first,  then  flooding  prodigally  out. 

The  treasury  of  his  unconscious  mind. 

So  richly  stored  in  childhood,  now  was  opened 
And  given  forth  in  song.  It’s  strange  that  Shelley, 

Who  never  heard  of  Annette,  should  have  guessed 
Why  Wordsworth  had  decayed.  Where  are  the  lines? 

(reads)  ‘His  virtue,  like  our  own,  was  built 
Too  much  on  that  indigant  fuss 
Hypocrite  Pride  stirs  up  in  us 
To  bully  one  another’s  guilt. 

He  had  a  mind  which  was  somehow 
At  once  circumference  and  centre 
Of  all  he  might  or  feel  or  know; 

Nothing  went  ever  out,  although 
Something  did  ever  enter. 
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He  had  as  much  imagination 

As  a  pint-pot;  —  he  never  could 

Fancy  another  situation 

From  which  to  dart  his  contemplation 

Than  that  wherein  he  stood. 


Yet  his  was  individual  mind, 

And  new  created  all  he  saw 
In  a  new  manner,  and  refined 
Those  new  creations,  and  combined 
Them,  by  a  master-spirit’s  law. 

Thus  —  though  unimaginative  — 

An  apprehension  clear,  intense. 

Of  his  mind’s  work,  had  made  alive 
The  things  it  wrought  on;  I  believe 
Wakening  a  sort  of  thought  in  sense. 

But  from  the  first  ’twas  Peter’s  drift 
To  be  a  kind  of  moral  eunuch; 

He  touched  the  hem  of  Nature’s  shift. 

Felt  faint  —  and  never  dared  uplift 
The  closest,  all-concealing  tunic. 

She  laughed  the  while,  with  an  arch  smile. 

And  kissed  him  with  a  sister’s  kiss. 

And  said  —  “My  best  Diogenes, 

I  love  you  well  —  but,  if  you  please. 

Tempt  not  again  my  deepest  bliss’’.’ 

The  Annette  episode  not  only  showed  him 
That  the  dark  floods  of  passion  could  drown  the  fields 
Of  customary  sanctions,  burst  the  walls 
Of  reason  and  morality,  but  also. 

When  Britain  fought  with  freedom,  he  found  once  more 
Duty  at  odds  with  love  —  a  feud  not  healed 
Until  the  revolution  was  betrayed. 
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Remorse  and  shame,  disgust  and  disillusion 
Drove  him  at  last  to  seek  a  sanctuary 
In  memories  of  innocence.  His  theory 
Of  recollection  in  tranquillity 
Marks  him  the  poet  of  memory.  All  he  suffered 
Made  him  and  marred  him  (as  the  Porter  says) : 
Made  him  a  poet,  but  at  the  same  time 
Began  the  gradual  process  of  decay. 

He  was  determined  not  again  to  suffer 
As  once  he  had.  The  fluid  personality 
Crusted  into  a  character  —  a  shell. 

An  armour,  impervious  to  experience. 

On  which  ‘the  mighty  world  of  eye  and  ear’ 
Could  beat  in  vain.  Negative  Capability 
Turned  to  a  positive  impotence  of  the  soul. 
Shelley,  again,  on  reading  The  Excursion 
Said  it  revealed  the  gradual  hardening 
Of  a  sensibility,  strong  but  circumscribed; 

The  warping  of  an  understanding,  deep 
But  panic-stricken.  His  ^otism  grew 
Into  the  egotistical  sublime,  and  sank 
Into  the  egotistical  ridiculous. 

Stoicism,  the  armour  against  fate  — 

And,  of  course,  there  is  no  armour  against  fate  — 
Put  on  reluctantly  at  first,  became 
His  customary  wear;  at  last  became 
Confused  with  puzzled  piety.  He  had  cut 
The  life-line  of  his  poetry,  until 
There  was  only  fortitude  to  help  him  bear 
The  loss  of  genius  —  while  he  falsified 
His  past  experience. 

CHRISTINA  Bravo,  Valerie! 

But  is  it  true? 

VALERIE  I  could  suppoit  the  theory 

By  adding  up  all  the  deserted  women 
Who  overcrowd  his  verse.  Or  take  Laodamia, 

In  which  a  wretched  woman’s  damned  for  ever 
Because  she  had  a  passion  for  her  husband. 
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cuvE  But  is  it  true?  Christina  is  quite  right 
To  ask.  You  did  not  tell  us,  Valerie, 

Why  Wordsworth  fled  to  England  —  lack  of  cash. 
And  why  he  could  not  marry  Annette  —  war, 

A  ten  years’  war,  in  which  they  slowly  foimd 
William  more  English  and  Annette  more  French 
Than  when  she  coached  him.  When  they  met  again. 
They  met  as  strangers.  I  agree,  of  course. 

That  the  desertion  theme’s  significant  — 

Reflecting  a  remorse;  but  all  his  life 
And  all  his  verse  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
That  nature,  family  ties,  and  independence. 
Patriotism  even,  were  more  vital  to  him 
Than  sexual  love.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  say 
He  was  an  egotist,  unless  you  add 
The  raging  egotism  of  the  artist 
Was  compensated  by  a  deep  humility 
In  personal  things.  He  knew  his  wife, 

Sara,  and  Dorothy  had  become  his  slaves. 

His  daemon’s  secretaries;  and  he  asked 
Their  pardon  for  his  deep  unworthiness. 

‘I  am  unworthy’,  he  wrote  to  Isabella, 

‘Of  being  constantly  within  your  sight. 

Let  me  believe  I  love  not  others  less. 

Because  I  seem  to  hate  myself  the  more’. 

VALERIE  And  can  you  wonder.^  All  his  life  he  used 
His  friends  and  relatives  to  minister 
To  his  vocation.  Once  (do  you  remember?) 

Staying  at  Abbotsford  he  excused  himself 
From  riding  with  the  rest.  When  they  returned 
They  found  poor  Dora  reading  to  Papa 
From  The  Excursion  —  trying  to  convince  himself, 

No  doubt,  that  it  was  good,  as  when  he  told 
A  female  correspondent:  ‘To  you  I’ll  whisper 
The  Excursion  has  one  merit  if  no  other  — 

A  variety  of  musical  effect 

To  which  no  poem  in  the  language  can 

Furnish  a  parallel.* 
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CHRISTINA  All  righ^  all  right. 

We  know  The  Excursion's  bad.  With  all  his  greatness 

He  was  a  kind  of  parasite.  He  used 

(As  he  admitted)  Dorothy’s  eyes  and  ears; 

He  took  his  early  creed  from  Michel  Beaupuy, 

A  philosophy  from  Coleridge. 

DOUGLAS  But  don’t  we  all 

Live  on  our  neighbours?  And  don’t  the  learned  tell  us 
That  Wordsworth  borrowed  his  ideas  from  Hartley? 

cuvE  Not  Hartley  pure:  prismadcally  refracted 

Through  Coleridge’s  mind.  Hartley’s  a  queer  fish, 
Applying  Newton’s  theory  of  vibrations 
To  the  human  mind.  Sensation  was  for  him 
Vibrations  in  the  nerves,  vibratiuncles 
In  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain. 

Wordsworth  has  none  of  that.  He  may  have  foimd 
The  association  of  ideas  in  Hume, 

Plato,  or  Locke  —  though  there’s  a  page  or  two 
In  Hartley’s  Observations  which,  I  believe, 

Wordsworth  knew.^  Hartley  says  the  pleasant  tastes. 
The  smells  and  colours  of  the  fruits  and  flowers. 

The  melody  of  birds,  the  warmth  of  summer. 

Are  linked  with  rural  scenes.  A  precipice, 

A  cataract,  a  mountain  clad  in  snow, 

Lend  fear  and  horror  to  a  scene;  and  these 
Pass  into  pleasures  when  we  feel  we  have 
Security  from  pain.  He  also  mentions 
How  poetry  can  lend  factitious  pleasure 
To  country  landscapes;  how  the  ideas  and  pleasures 
Of  sports  and  pastimes  blend  with  those  derived 
From  Nature’s  contemplation,  so  as  to  be 
Separately  indiscernible  —  you  remember 
Wordsworth’s  accoimt  of  skating.  Hartley  speaks  too 
Of  the  abundant  recompense  we  receive 
When  the  first  shock  of  pleasure  and  surprise 
In  a  new  scene  has  faded  —  which  reminds  me 
Of  Tintem  Abb^. 

'  D.  Hartlcy,  Obstrvations  on  Mm,  vol.  1, 1791,  pp.  4190’. 
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DOUGLAS  May  we  go  back  a  bit? 

You  seemed  to  imply  that  Wordsworth  tried  to  crush 
His  power  of  feeling  —  not  because  he  feared 
Memories  of  Annette,  or  another  Fall, 

But  for  some  other  reason. 

cuvE  Well,  call  it  Death. 

The  deep  distress  that  harmonized  his  soul 
Was  death,  his  brother’s  death.  The  worshipper 
Of  Nature  found  that  nature  had  betrayed 
The  heart  that  loved  her  —  had  no  word  to  say 
Of  life  beyond  the  grave.  He  once  proclaimed 
That  in  this  world,  the  world  of  all  of  us. 

We  find  our  happiness,  or  not  at  all: 

He  sought  eternity  in  time;  but  now 

The  world  was  not  enough.  When  John  was  drowned. 

He  wrote  the  Ode  to  Duty  —  the  turning-point 

Of  his  poetic  life,  the  fatal  step 

Into  the  world  of  prose.  The  law  of  Love 

Became  the  love  of  Law! 


CHRISTINA  You  musn’t  let 

Clive’s  epigrams  distract  you  from  the  truth. 

To  hear  him  talk  one  might  suppose  a  Christian 
Could  never  be  a  poet.  You  cannot  take 
John’s  death  as  crucial,  for  we  have  to  ask 
What  had  gone  wrong  before.  The  public  sonnets 
Already  show  inflation.  The  two  years 
He  took  to  write  the  Intimations  ode 
Prove  that  the  compensation  did  not  work. 

The  visionary  gleam  was  gone;  the  loss 
Was  tragic  and  irreparable,  and  though 
In  time  he  tried  to  bolster  up  his  courage 
By  thoughts  that  lay  too  deep  for  tears,  the  grapes 
Were  sour;  and  had  the  choice  been  open  to  him, 
He  would  have  seized  the  glory  and  the  dream 
And  sent  the  ersatz  packing.  The  middle  part, 

On  pre-existence,  doesn’t  really  square 
With  his  conclusions.  If  we  come  firom  God, 
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Who  is  our  home,  the  older  that  we  get 
The  further  from  his  presence:  middle  age 
Is  not  a  state  of  blessing.  This  idea 
To  Wordsworth  was  unbearable.  The  end, 
Therefore,  contradicts  the  beginning.  Both 
Are  magnificent  —  where  he  bewails  his  loss. 

And  where  he  counts  his  gains  —  but  the  two  parts 
Don’t  hang  together.  If  we  go  further  back 
To  TinUm  Abb^,  there’s  the  same  divorce 
Between  the  idea  and  the  reality. 

He  describes  his  former  self:  T  cannot  paint 
What  then  I  was.  The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion:  the  tall  rock. 

The  mountain  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood. 
Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite;  a  feeling  and  a  love. 

That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm. 

By  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye.’  The  aching  joys 
(He  tells  us)  and  the  dizzy  raptures  now 
Had  left  him.  But  he  claims  that  other  gifts 
Had  followed.  Tor  such  loss’  (and  here’s  the  phrase 
That  gives  the  show  away)  ‘I  would  believe 
Abundant  recompense.’  I  would  believe. 

The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought.  He  claimed 
‘To  look  on  nature,  not  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth;  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity. 

Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.  And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man.’ 

Then,  in  the  last  lines,  he  turns  to  Dorothy: 

‘Oh!  yet  a  little  while  may  I  behold 
What  I  was  then.  And  it  is  obvious 
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He  envies  her  capacity  for  joy. 

Her  spontaneity,  her  passionate  love 
Of  Nature,  that  required  no  other  charm, 

By  thought  supplied.  This  means,  I  think, 
Wordsworth’s  decline  already  had  begun 
Before  his  second  visit  to  the  Wye; 

And,  paradoxically,  before  he  wrote 
His  fint  good  poems. 

[VE  That  is  hard  to  believe. 

But  I  agree  that  poem  holds  a  clue 
To  his  development  —  a  clue,  perhaps, 

To  the  secret  of  his  poetry.  Has  it  struck  you 
That  there’s  a  serious  discrepancy 
Between  the  account  he  gives  in  TinUm  Abb^ 

Of  his  development  and  what  he  tells  us. 

For  instance^  in  The  Prelude.  When  he  first 
Visited  Tintem,  it  was  near  the  end 
Of  his  poetic  education.  Yet 
He  speaks  as  though  a  fimdamental  change 
Had  taken  place  after  that  visit.  Both  poems 
Cannot  be  true.  Indeed,  we  know  The  Prelude 
Often  distorts  the  facts.  I  do  not  mean 
The  final  version  where  he  modifies 
His  heresies,  and  writes  a  eulogy 
Of  Burke,  whom  he  regarded  at  the  time 
As  a  false  renegade.  The  early  version 
Embroiders  truth  with  fantasy  —  he  reads 
Into  the  past  his  later  feelings.  Meyer 
Gives  some  examples.  His  dedication 
To  poetry,  a  most  impressive  moment, 

Was  not  a  sheer  invention.  Here’s  the  passage, 
In  the  fourth  book,  I  think. 

‘Magnificent 

The  morning  rose,  in  memorable  pomp, 

Glorious  as  e’er  I  had  beheld  —  in  firont 
The  sea  lay  laughing  at  a  distance;  near. 

The  solid  mountains  shone,  bright  as  the  clouds, 
Grain-tinctured,  drenched  in  empyrean  light; 
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And  in  the  meadows  and  the  lower  grounds 
Was  all  the  sweetness  of  a  common  dawn  — 
Dews,  vapours,  and  the  melody  of  birds 
And  labourers  going  forth  to  till  the  fields.’ 

So  far  so  good,  and  doubtless  true  enough. 

But  then  he  says: 

‘I  made  no  vows,  but  vows 
Were  then  made  for  me:  bond  unknown  to  me 
Was  given,  that  I  should  be,  else  sinning  greatly, 
A  dedicated  spirit.  On  I  walk’d 
In  blessedness,  which  even  yet  remains.’ 

This  is  misleading,  for  the  lines  suggest 
He  consciously  decided  to  devote 
His  life  to  poetry  on  a  certain  day 
In  1 788.  He  was  attaching 
A  gradual  and  generalized  conviction 
Spread  over  years  to  a  particular  moment. 

Or  take  the  famous  second  moral  crisis. 

The  aftermath  of  Godwinism,  for  which 
The  only  evidence  is  in  The  Prelude, 

And  contradictory  at  that.  Perhaps, 

As  Meyer  and  Harper  think,  it  was  invented 
Or  much  exaggerated.  It  is  queer,  too. 

To  find  the  poet  of  nature  in  his  letters 
Longing  for  London:  ‘Cataracts  and  mountains 
Are  good  for  occasional  society  . 

But  not  for  constant  company.’  To  take 
A  last  example,  he  gives  two  accounts 
Of  how  he  crossed  the  Alps.  The  first  in  rhyme. 
Part  of  Descriptive  Sketches,  written  soon 
After  the  walking-tour,  does  not  describe 
The  crossing  of  the  Alps;  thinks  it  perhaps 
Too  trivial  to  be  described:  yet  later, 

When  he  described  the  same  tour  in  The  Prelude, 
The  actual  moment  when  he  was  informed 
That  they  had  crossed  the  Alps  took  on  for  him 
Symbolic  meaning: 

‘We  had  crossed  the  Alps. 
Imagination!  lifting  up  itself 
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Before  the  eye  and  progress  of  my  Song 
Like  an  unfather’d  vapour;  here  that  Power, 

In  all  the  might  of  its  endowments,  came 
Athwart  me;  I  was  lost  as  in  a  cloud, 

Halted,  without  a  struggle  to  break  through. 

And  now  recovering,  to  my  Soul  I  say 
I  recognize  thy  glory;  in  such  strength 
Of  usurpation,  in  such  visi tings 
Of  awful  promise,  when  the  light  of  sense 
Goes  out  in  flashes  that  haVe  shewn  to  us 
The  invisible  world,  doth  Greatness  make  abode. 
There  harbours  whether  we  be  young  or  old. 

Our  destiny,  our  nature,  and  our  home 
Is  with  inflnitude,  and  only  there; 

With  hope  it  is,  hope  that  can  never  die, 

Eflbrt,  and  expectation,  and  desire. 

And  something  evermore  about  to  be. 

The  mind  beneath  such  banners  militant 
Thinks  not  of  spoils  or  trophies,  nor  of  aught 
That  may  attest  its  prowess,  blest  in  thoughts 
That  are  their  own  perfection  and  reward. 

Strong  in  itself,  and  in  the  access  of  joy 
Which  hides  it  like  the  overflowing  Nile.’ 
Wordsworth  goes  on: 

‘The  immeasurable  height 
Of  woods  decaying,  never  to  be  decay’d. 

The  stationary  blasts  of  water-falls. 

And  every  where  along  the  hollow  rent 
Winds  thwarting  winds,  bewilder’d  and  forlorn. 
The  torrents  shooting  from  the  clear  blue  sky. 

The  rocks  that  mutter’d  close  upon  our  ears. 
Black  drizzling  crags  that  spake  by  the  way-side 
As  if  a  voice  were  in  them,  the  sick  sight 
And  giddy  prospect  of  the  raving  stream. 

The  unfetter’d  clouds,  and  region  of  the  Heavens, 
Tumult  and  peace,  the  darkness  and  the  light 
Were  all  the  workings  of  one  mind,  the  features 
Of  the  same  face,  blossoms  upon  one  tree. 
Characters  of  the  great  Apocalypse, 
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The  types  and  symbols  of  Eternity, 

Of  first  and  last,  and  midst  and  without  end.* 

VALERIE  Magnificent! 

GUVE  Agreed.  But  is  it  true? 

Why  do  we  get  no  hint  of  it  before 
In  the  first  poem? 

GHRisTiNA  Haven’t  you  forgotten 

What  Val  has  emphasized  that  Wordsworth  is 
The  poet  of  memory.  The  lines  on  Newton 
‘The  marble  index  of  a  mind  for  ever 
Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  Thought  alone’ 
Though  written  in  old  age  describe  a  statue 
Seen  forty  years  before.  He  did  not  know 
The  meaning  of  his  own  experience 
Till  it  had  slept  for  years  within  his  mind 
And  recollected  in  tranquillity 
It  was  transformed  by  visonary  power. 

Superinduced  upon  the  memory. 

That  was  the  process.  Why  should  you  suppose 
That  first  thoughts  were  the  truest?  Every  one, 
Surely,  remembers  incidents  of  childhood. 

Which,  trivial  at  the  time,  years  later  seem 
Charged  with  portentous  meaning. 

VALERIE  That  may  be  so. 

But  there’s  another  point,  more  technical. 

Yet  equally  important.  When  he  wrote 
Descriptive  Sketches  Wordsworth  had  not  found 
A  manner  of  his  own.  He  was  indeed 
A  late  Augustan  poet,  cribbed,  confined 
Within  the  couplet  form,  within  the  diction 
Peculiar  to  that  time.  His  feelings  may 
Have  been  unique  and  personal  when  he  crossed 
The  Simplon  Pass,  but,  filtered  through  that  diction. 
All  would  be  generalized  and  ironed  out. 

So  that  he  seemed  to  speak  as  any  yoimg 
And  cultured  Englishman  on  the  Glrand  Tour, 
Admiring  the  sublime.  And  so,  I  think. 
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The  vital  moment  of  his  life,  the  hour 
When  he  pressed  on  decisively  to  greatness, 

Was  when  he  threw  away  the  outworn  tinsel 
Of  customary  diction,  and  determined 
To  use  the  language  of  the  common  man. 

The  poem  in  which  the  experiment  was  tried 
Was  Guilt  and  Sorrow,  that  Godwinian  plaint 
Of  man’s  inhumanity  to  man:  the  theme 
Suggests  the  reason  for  his  choice  of  style 
Was  social  and  political  as  well 
As  literary.  He  wished  to  identify 
Himself  with  the  common  people  —  as  we  can  sec 
Equally  from  a  passage  in  The  Prelude 
\  In  which  he  vows  to  write  of  Bedlamites, 

Of  uncouth  vagrants,  of  the  common  man, 

‘That  justice  may  be  done,  obeisance  paid 
Where  it  is  due.’  Thb  was  a  turning-point 
In  poetry  itself,  not  only  Wordsworth’s; 

And  Eliot’s  Cocktail  Party,  where  the  verse 
Skims  fatally,  or  dangerously,  near 
To  prose,  originates  in  Guilt  and  Sorrow. 

Perhaps  all  modem  poetry  is  a  rib 
Taken  from  Wordsworth’s  side. 

cuvE  All  right,  all  right. 

You  seem  to  think  I  was  attacking  him 
By  pointing  out  tliat  there’s  a  difference 
Between  a  fact  and  a  poem  based  upon  if. 

If  you  compare  the  actual  account 
Of  the  Leech-Gatherer  given  by  Dorothy 
With  Wordsworth’s  poem,  you  will  sec  at  once 
He  modified  the  facts  to  suit  the  poem. 

The  man  was  begging,  not  collecting  leeches  — 
And  therefore  not  a  type  of  independence  — 
Wordsworth  was  not  alone,  but  with  his  sister; 
They  met  in  the  evening,  not  at  break  of  day; 
Wordsworth  was  not  dejected  at  the  time 
As  in  the  poem:  —  yet  we  all  admit 
The  fiction  was  an  image  of  the  truth. 
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Truer  than  truth  itself.  In  the  same  way,  c 

Although  The  Borderers  is  not  dramatic, 

Most  of  the  poems  are.  The  facts  arc  trimmed, 
Reorganized,  imaginatively  transformed 
To  serve  poetic  truth.  The  great  mistake 
Is  to  regaixl  the  Prelude  as  a  plain 
Unvarnished  tale  of  Wordsworth’s  actual  life. 

It’s  an  idealized  picture  of  the  growth 
Of  a  poet’s  mind  —  and  more  revealing  far 
In  all  essentials  than  the  literal  truth. 

All  of  us  tend  to  re-arrange  our  pasts 
To  reveal  the  hidden  meaning;  and  The  Prelude 
Only  became  a  vital  work  of  art 
Since  Wordsworth  used  the  story  of  his  life 
With  the  same  licence  as  another  poet 
Turned  Cinthio’s  sordid  talc  into  Othello. 

DOUGLAS  I  think  you’re  hedging,  Clive;  though  I  agree 
A  poet’s  not  on  oath;  and  as  we  live 
In  Eliot’s  epoch,  most  of  us  believe 
All  poetry’s  dramatic  —  in  a  sense. 

Where  do  we  get  from  here?  Or  what  docs  Wordsworth 
Mean  to  the  twentieth  century  mind  —  to  us, 

Listeners  to  the  Third  Programme,  as  it  were. 

In  spite  of  ‘interference’.  Have  a  drink. 

All  of  you,  as  I  shall  take  some  time.  Christina? 

CHRISTINA  Whisky,  I  think. 

DOUGLAS  Clive,  after  all  that  talking 
You’ll  need  a  large  one. 


CLIVE 

DOUGLAS 


Thanks. 


( 


And  you,  Val? 


The  samfp 


1 


VALERIE 


IS 
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CHRISTINA  I  gather,  Doug^  you  disagree  with  us 
On  Wordsworth’s  merits.  But  if  we  have  carped 
(And  you  must  admit  he  can  be  irritating) 

We  recognize  his  greatness. 

DOUGLAS  I  know  you  do. 

But  yet  it  seems  to  me  you  sdl  have  stressed 
Quite  unimportant  things  —  Annette,  for  instance, 
Hartley,  or  politics.  Let  me  begin 

I  With  a  couple  of  anecdotes.  In  his  old  age 
Wordsworth  was  dining  with  the  poet  Rogers, 

And  pretty  girls  were  present.  When  they’d  gone, 
Rogers  contrasted  men,  who  keep  their  powers 
Into  old  age,  with  the  transient  loveliness 
Of  women.  ‘In  a  few  years’,  Rogers  said, 

‘Their  beauty  will  be  gone!  What  is  the  worth 
Of  the  fair  sex.  We  are  as  good  as  ever  we  were. 

Able  to  do  still  all  we  ever  could.* 

Old  Wordsworth  looked  him  up  and  down,  and  bowed. 

Whispering:  ‘The  devil  we  can!  Speak  for  yourself, 

Bard  of  Memory!’  That  story  illustrates 

Wordsworth’s  realism,  his  utter  freedom 

From  all  romantic  cant.  The  other  story 

Is  better  known.  I  think  it’s  Price  describes 

How  Wordsworth  in  old  age  was  walking  with  him. 

He  raised  his  venerable  form  erect 
And  went  to  a  five-barred  gate  beside  the  road 
That  bordered  on  the  lake;  with  his  right  hand 
He  clenched  the  top  bar  firmly,  pushed  against  it. 

And  said  these  words:  ‘There  was  a  time  in  my  life 

I  had  to  push  against  resistant  objects 

To  be  sure  that  there  was  anything  outside  me. 

I  was  sure  of  my  mind;  but  all  else  fell  away 
And  vanished  into  thought.’^ 

cuvE  A  solipsist! 

VALERIE  The  birth  of  an  egoist! 


*  This  letter  from  Bonamy  Price,  the  economist,  to  William  Kni^t  was  originally 
e  saniApnr.:^  in  Knight’s  edition  of  Wordsworth’s  Ptttkal  IVorks,  vol.  IV,  1883  p.  58. 
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OLAS  I  do  not  think  so. 

This  story  and  the  other  represent 

The  two  sides  of  his  nature  —  matter-of-factness 

On  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  doubts 

Of  the  material  world.  In  his  best  work 

Both  sides  combine  and  interpenetrate 

With  the  help  of  visionary  power.  Of  course 

It  is  not  difficult  to  demonstrate 

That  sometimes  mystical  experiences 

Have  psychological  causes.  When  he  stole 

The  boat,  one  night,  and  thought  he  was  pursued 

By  a  mountain-peak,  we  may  suppose,  no  doubt. 

An  optical  illusion  was  induced 

By  hk  sense  of  guilt.  But  does  that  really  matter? 

Other  experiences  have  been  ascribed 

To  agoraphobia  —  I  need  not  explain  — 

And  even  to  paramnesia.  But  what  of  it? 

The  cause  is  immaterial;  from  it  sprang 
The  ministry  of  fear,  the  sense  of  awe 
Before  the  wonder  of  the  natural  world. 

After  that  childish  panic,  his  brain,  he  tells  us 
‘Worked  with  a  dim  and  imdetermined  sense 
Of  unknown  modes  of  being;  o’er  my  thoughts 
There  hung  a  darkness,  call  it  solitude 
Or  blank  desertion.  No  familiar  shapes 
Remained,  no  pleasant  images  of  trees. 

Of  sea  or  sky,'no  colours  of  green  fields; 

But  huge  and  mighty  forms,  that  do  not  live 
Like  living  men,  moved  slowly  through  the  mind 
By  day,  and  were  a  trouble  to  my  dreams.* 

It’s  on  account  of  moments  such  as  these 
The  Prelude  is  the  first  and  greatest  poem 
Of  modem  times.  But  not  for  these  alone. 

It  tells  us  most  of  what  we  need  to  know 
About  a  poet’s  upbringing.  We  know  more. 

Far  more,  of  Wordsworth  than  we  know  today 
Of  any  other  poet  —  a  document 
Unique  and  priceless.  Perhaps,  too,  it’s  the  best 
Text-book  of  education,  and  one  day. 
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When  we  are  wiser  we  shall  learn  from  it 
The  importance  of  environment,  of  nature. 

Then  if  they  are  not  atomized  before 

Our  dreadful  city  schools  will  be  pulled  down, 

And  we  shall  build  where  children  can  converse 
With  nature.  We  will  make  a  glorious  bonfire 
Of  all  our  text-books,  ban  the  absurd  race 
After  unneeded  facts,  and  recognize 
That  leisure  is  more  valuable  than  work. 

And  that  our  children  learn  by  faith  and  love. 

By  beauty  and  imagination. 

cuvE  Fine! 

But  what  you  say  is  quite  irrelevant 
To  Wordsworth’s  stature  as  a  poet.-  Granted 
He  is  a  nature  mystic  and  a  potential 
Reformer  of  our  educational  system. 

But  what  of  that?  I’d  rather  go  to  Marvell 
For  nature  mysticism  —  and  his  poetry’s  purer; 

And  all  this  stuff  about  environment. 

Beauty  etc.  is  the  stock-in-trade 
Of  every  little  school  that  advertises 
In  The  New  Statesman.  You’ve  said  nothing  yet 
To  prove  he’s  number  three  in  the  great  roll 
Of  English  poets. 

DOUGLAS  True.  But  don’t  divorce 

The  what  and  how.  The  things  that  Wordsworth  said 
Are  barren  said  in  prose,  and  that  is  why 
We  find  Wordsworthians  very  hard  to  bear  with. 

He  has  been  used  as  a  kind  of  blood-transfusion 
To  cure  the  anaemia  of  the  soul,  restore 
The  atrophied  heart,  and  bring  to  life  again 
Long  petrified  emotions.  We  cannot  use 
His  poetry  as  a  religious  surrogate. 

Or  as  a  week-end  ticket  from  the  towns 
In  which  we  stifle.  Yet  we  must  agree 
No  poet  ever  had  a  greater  subject 
Than  Wordsworth  at  his  best.  If  only  he 
Had  carried  out  the  plan  of  his  Prospectus! 
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‘Of  truth,  of  grandeur,  Beauty,  love  and  hope. 
And  melancholy  fear  subdued  by  faith; 

Of  blessed  consolations  in  distress; 

Of  moral  strength  and  intellectual  power. 

Of  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread; 

Of  the  individual  mind  that  keeps  her  own 
Inviolate  retirement,  subject  there 
To  conscience  only,  and  the  law  supreme 
Of  that  intelligence  that  governs  all.* 

He  was  quite  justified  in  his  belief 
He  had  a  better  subject  than  the  Fall, 

And  right  when  he  proclaimed:  ‘Not  Chaos,  not 

The  darkest  pit  of  lowest  Erebus, 

Nor  aught  of  blinder  vacancy,  scooped  out 
By  help  of  dreams  —  can  breed  such  fear  and  awe 
As  fall  upon  us  often  when  we  look 
Into  our  Minds,  into  the  Mind  of  Man  — 

My  haunt,  and  the  main  region  of  my  song.’ 

He  wished  to  write,  before  the  blissful  hour. 

The  spousal  verse  of  a  great  consummation  — 

The  wedding  of  the  intellect  of  man 
To  the  goodly  universe.  He  failed,  of  course. 

The  Recluse  was  never  written,  and  The  Excursion 
Unfortunately  was.  But  in  The  Prelude 
And  many  shorter  poems  we  can  find 
A  himdred  intimations  of  infinity, 

Moments  of  vision,  in  which  a  rushing  flame 
Consumes  the  prairie  of  his  prosiness. 

His  itch  to  do  us  good. 

CHRISTINA  Yes,  he’s  superb 

At  moments,  but  one  cannot  help  returning 
To  where  we  started.  Why  did  he  decline 
And  wither  into  moralizing  rubbish? 

CLTVE  He  needed  Coleridge  as  a  guide. 

VALERIE  And  Coleridge 

Sank  into  metaphysics. 
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CHRISTINA  Driven  there 

Partly  by  Wordsworth’s  moral  rectitude. 

VALERIE  His  trust  in  nature  failed.  Experience 
Crumbled  his  faith  in  man.  His  faith  in  God 
Was  lacking  in  imaginative  roots. 

CHRISTINA  Experience!  I  will  go  home  and  read 
The  poet  of  innocence  and  experience,  one 
Who  kept  the  divine  vision  in  time  of  trouble, 
The  indomitable,  incomparable  William  Blake. 

CLIVE  And  I  will  read  The  Prelude  once  again. 
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The  Three  Provincialities  (1922) 

With  a  Postcript  (ig^o) 

T.  S.  ELIOT 

[‘The  Three  Provincialities’  was  originally  published  in  the 
second  (and  last)  number  of  The  Tyro  A  Review  of  the  Arts  oj 
Painting  Sculpture  and  Design  —  an  Egoist  Press  venture  which 
was  edited  by  Wyndham  Lewis.  It  is  reprinted  here  with  Mr. 
Lewis’s  consent.  —  Editor] 

IT  has  been  perceptible  for  several  years  that  not  one  but  three 
English  literatures  exist:  that  written  by  Irishmen,  that  written 
by  Americans  and  that  composed  by  the  English  themselves. 
Thirty  years  ago  Irish  and  English  literature  were  in  a  state  of 
partial  amalgamation.  That  is  to  say,  the  literary  movement  in 
England  was  very  largely  sustained  by  Irishmen;  for  some 
years,  otherwise  on  the  whole  rather  barren  years,  the  depleted 
English  ranks  were  filled  by  Irishmen.  English  literature 
lacked  the  vitality  to  assimilate  this  foreign  matter;  and,  more 
recently,  in  accord  with  political  tendencies,  Irish  writers 
(mostly  of  minor  importance)  have  reassembled  in  Dublin. 
There  remain,  as  a  permanent  part  of  English  literature,  some 
of  the  poetry  of  Yeats,  and  more  doubtfully  the  plays  of  Synge 
(probably  too  local  for  permanence).  As  for  the  future,  it  may 
be  predicted  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Joyce  should  arrest  the 
separate  Irish  current,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  first  Irish 
work  since  that  of  Swift  to  possess  absolute  European  signific* 
ance.  Mr.  Joyce  has  used  what  is  racial  and  national  and  trans¬ 
muted  it  into  something  of  international  value;  so  that  future 
Irish  writers,  measured  by  the  standard  he  has  given,  must 
choose  either  to  pursue  the  same  ideal  or  to  confess  that  they 
write  solely  for  an  Irish,  not  for  a  European  public.  No  more 
comic  peasants,  epic  heroes,  banshees,  little  people,  Deirdres; 
Mr.  Joyce  has  shown  them  up.  Mr.  James  Stephens  (I  think  it 
was)  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Outlook  advocated  that  Irish 
writers  should  return  to  the  Irish  language.  In  that  case,  there 
will  be  no  further  need  to  discuss  Irish  literature  at  all. 
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American  literature,  in  contrast  to  Irish,  has  not  yet  received 
this  death  blow  from  a  native  hand.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
America  possesses  a  much  greater  number  (even  making  full 
allowance  for  the  difference  of  population)  of  able  second  order 
writers  than  England,  its  ‘national  literature’  is  extremely 
flourishing.  If  it  has  produced  nothing  of  European  importance 
it  nevertheless  counts  a  considerable  number  of  intelligent 
writers;  has  several  literary  critics  more  alert  and  open-minded 
than  any  of  their  generation  in  this  country;  and  some  of  its 
poets  and  novelists  at  least  admire  respectable  ideals,  and  tend 
towards  the  light.  The  advance  of  ‘American  literature’  has 
been  accelerated  by  the  complete  collapse  of  literary  effort  in 
England.  One  may  even  say  that  the  present  situation  here  has 
now  become  a  scandal  impossible  to  conceal  from  foreign 
nations;  that  literature  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  persons  who 
may  be  interested  in  almost  anything  else;  that  literature 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  garden  unmulched,  untrimmed, 
unweeded,  and  choked  by  vegetation  sprung  only  from  the 
chance  germination  of  the  seed  of  last  year’s  plants. 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  poverty  and  blindness  of  our  criticism  that 
in  ail  three  countries  a  mistaken  attitude  toward  nationality 
has  unconsciously  arisen  or  has  been  consciously  adopted.  The 
point  is  this:  literature  is  not  primarily  a  matter  of  nationality, 
but  of  language;  the  traditions  of  the  language,  not  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  nation  or  the  race,  are  what  first  concern  the  writer. 
The  Irish  radicals  are  commendable  in  so  far  as  they  mark  the 
necessity  for  a  choice.  Ireland  must  either  employ  a  language 
of  its  own  or  submit  to  international  standards.  It  is  immater¬ 
ial,  from  my  point  of  view,  whether  English  literature  be 
written  in  London,  in  New  York,  in  Dublin,  in  Indianapolis, 
or  in  Trieste.  In  fifty  years  time  it  may  all  make  its  appearance 
in  Paris  or  in  New  York.  But  so  far  as  it  is  literature  of  the  first 
order,  not  merely  an  entertaining  sideshow,  it  will  be  English 
literature.  Should  America  in  time  develop  a  superior  lan¬ 
guage  (as  Ireland  may  try  to  revert  to  a  more  barbarous  one) 
there  would  be  a  separate  American  literature  —  contingent, 
probably,  upon  the  disappearance  or  sufficient  degeneration  of 
the  English  language  in  England. 

Every  literature  has  two  sides;  it  has  that  which  is  essential 
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to  it  as  literature,  which  can  be  appreciated  by  everyone  with 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  on  the  other  hand  it 
has  that  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  a  particular  group  of 
people  inhabiting  a  particular  portion  of  the  earth.  As  in  the 
end  adequate  knowledge  of  the  language  means  complete  know¬ 
ledge,  and  as  no  person  can  ever  have  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  complete  knowledge  of  any  language  but  his  own,  it  is 
easy  to  confuse  the  two  appreciations.  For  those  who  have  the 
best  opportunity  for  knowing  the  language  are  precisely  this 
particular  group  in  a  particular  portion  of  the  earth.  The  critic 
is  the  person  who  has  the  power  to  distinguish  bet\i\  een  the  two 
points  of  view  in  himself;  and  to  discern  what,  in  any  work  of 
literary  art,  takes  its  place,  through  its  expression  of  the  genius 
of  its  own  language,  in  European  literature,  and  what  is  of 
purely  local  importance.  (In  the  case  of  such  a  writer  as 
Dickens,  for  example,  this  dissociation  remains  to  be  per¬ 
formed.) 

English  literature  at  the  present  time  suffers  as  much,  I  think, 
as  that  written  in  America,  from  this  pleasant  provinciality. 
(How  much  contemporary  verse,  for  instance,  appeals  rather 
to  the  Englishman’s  love  of  English  rustic  scenery  than  to  a 
universal  perception  of  Natiure,  such  as  Wordsworth  rarely 
attained.)  And  how  tardy,  and  still  how  deficient,  has  been 
the  English  appreciation  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  least  local: 
Edgar  Poe.  The  lesson  of  language,  therefore,  is  one  to  be 
learned  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  (The  statement  of  this 
fact  places  the  author,  as  M.  Cocteau  might  say,  in  the 
position  of  Galchas  in  Troilus  and  Cressida.)  Whatever  words 
a  writer  employs,  he  benefits  by  knowing  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  history  of  these  words,  of  the  uses  to  which  they  have  already 
been  applied.  Such  knowledge  facilitates  his  task  of  giving  to  the 
word  a  new  life  and  to  the  language  a  new  idiom.  The  essential 
of  tradition  is  in  this;  in  getting  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
whole  weight  of  the  history  of  the  language  behind  his  word. 
Not  every  good  writer  need  be  conscious  of  this  —  I  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis  has  studied  Eliza¬ 
bethan  prose  —  Mr.  Joyce  at  least  has  not  only  the  tradition 
but  the  consciousness  of  it.  The  best  writers  will  always 
produce  work  which  will  not  be  American  or  Irish  or  English, 
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Dorset  Hardy 

L.  A.  G.  STRONG 

FOR  many  writers  the  place  where  they  live  is  simply  the 
place  where  they  live.  It  has  no  effect  upon  their  work, 
beyond  that  which  arises  from  making  them  comfortable  or 
uncomfortable  while  they  are  working.  You  would  not  know, 
from  reading  their  books  or  plays,  whether  they  lived  at 
Chichester  or  Clacton.  Hardy’s  work  grew  out  of  the  place 
where  he  lived.  It  belonged  to  his  Wessex;  and,  wherever  he 
went  and  whatever  he  wrote  about,  he  remained  a  countryman. 

This  was  a  cardinal  fact  about  Hardy.  He  was  part  of  a 
whole,  never  detached  from  that  whole,  never  thinking,  much 
less  seeking,  to  transplant  himself  into  a  different  environment 
Those  critics  who  acknowledge  that  he  remained  a  countryman, 
and  at  the  same  time  complain  of  his  use  of  the  so-called 
pathetic  fallacy,  have,  I  think,  missed  an  essential  point  about 
him.  The  pathetic  fallacy  puts  man  in  the  centre  of  the  picture 
and  makes  nature  subscribe  to  his  mood.  Urban  critics, 
observing  that  a  passionate  scene  between  characters  coincides 
with  a  thunderstorm,  or  that  the  heroine’s  gloom  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  lowering  skies,  accuse  the  novelist  of  sentimentally 
subordinating  the  weather  to  the  emotional  temperature  of  hh 
story.  But  Hardy’s  practice  had  a  deeper  source.  For  him, 
man  and  scene  are  parts  of  a  whole.  A  movement  of  life  was 
manifest  in  that  part  of  the  universe  which  he  happened  to  be 
describing,  through  the  sky  and  trees  and  stones  no  less  than 
through  the  man.  The  writer,  being  a  man,  must  emphasize 
the  man’s  part  in  the  whole,  if  only  because  human  perceptions 
are  the  point  of  focus.  If  tree  or  stone  were  self-conscious,  and 
could  communicate,  tliey  would  doubtless  emphasize  the  view¬ 
point  of  tree  and  stone.  So  Hardy  has,  necessarily,  a  slight 
prejudice  in  favour  of  humankind.  But  it  is  only  a  slight 
prejudice.  No  major  novelist  whom  I  have  read  has  less.  He 
would  have  at  once  endorsed  Robert  Frost’s  poem  in  which  the 
two  lovers  on  the  mountain  side  are  confronted  first  by  a  doe, 
then  by  a  buck. 

Two  had  seen  two,  whichever  side  you  spoke  from. 
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Even  though  the  poet  must  speak  firom  the  man’s  side,  he  has 
no  more  bias  than  his  situation  entails.  He  looks  at  the  scene 
as  a  whole.  Frost  s^  that  life  speaks  sometimes  harmoniously 
through  several  mouthpieces  at  once.  In  his  poem,  he  knows 
less  about  the  minds  of  the  deer  than  about  those  of  the  human 
lovers,  because  he  is  a  man;  but  he  acknowledges  the  deers* 
viewpoint,  he  respects  their  integrity,  he  does  not  regard  them 
as  properties  of  the  scene.  They  are  not  a  contrived  or  even  a 
fortuitous  encouragement  to  the  lovers’  mood.  Lovers  and 
deer,  mountain  and  wall  are  balanced  and  partial  expressions 
of  something  which  means  most  to  the  lovers,  because  they  can 
reflect  on  it,  and,  in  the  end,  perhaps  understand  it. 

Still  they  stood, 

A  great  wave  from  it  going  over  them. 

As  if  the  earth  in  one  unlooked-for  favour 

Had  made  them  certain  earth  returned  their  love. 

In  the  same  way  Hardy  and  his  home  and  his  work  were 
parts  of  a  whole,  the  emphasis  falling  on  Hardy  because  he 
was  the  point  of  consciousness,  the  medium  through  which 
the  harmony  found  expression  in  words.  His  business  was  to 
understand  and  to  communicate.  I  am  labouring  this  point 
because  it  has  been  overlooked.  Hardy,  a  writer  of  genius,  was 
a  product  and  a  part  of  the  region  where  he  lived  and  about 
wUch  he  wrote.  His  solidarity,  his  unity  of  substance  with  it, 
was  the  source  of  his  qualities,  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  his 
work  and  all  that  is  odd  and  even  absurd.  Bird-sharp  eye, 
compassionate  heart,  a  judgment  at  once  uncorrupted  and 
uninformed  by  urban  civilization;  all  his  qualities  as  a  writer 
spring  from  his  indissoluble  unity  with  his  background,  and 
with  them  the  paradoxes  of  vision,  thought  and  utterance  that 
have  perplexed  so  many  readers  and  seemed  to  be  contradic¬ 
tions,  rather  than  consequences  of  the  impact  of  three  thousand 
years  of  European  civilization  upon  a  mind  which  never  left  its 
home.  Hardy’s  days  in  London,  his  travels,  his  reading  never 
changed  the  fabric  or  the  temper  of  his  mind.  They  merely 
gave  it  more  to  contemplate.  He  remained  an  original;  a 
West  country  original;  from  the  point  of  view  of  cosmopolitan 
literature,  an  aboriginal.  The  French  term  tin  origirul,  carrying 
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as  it  does  a  strong  suggestion  of  oddity,  expresses  perfectly 
Hardy’s  relationship  to  the  culture  which  France  typifies,  the 
polite  world  of  European  literature:  and  his  advent  into  it  had 
the  shock,  the  grandeur  and  inconvenience  of  a  south-westerly 

.  .  I 

These  originals  —  English  literature  is  strong  in  them  —  have 

always  an  irreconcileable,  unteachable  side  to  their  genius. 
The  defect  of  their  quality,  the  obverse  side  of  their  integrity, 
it  can  often  hold  them  back  and  prevent  them  from  being 
more  than  gifted  oddities.  Hardy’s  genius*  was  so  powerful 
that  it  swept  his  ineptitudes  with  it,  like  logs  in  a  river;  but 
they  could  sometimes  cause  hold-ups  and  momentarily  dis¬ 
figure  the  stream.  The  uncouth  diction  of  some  of  his  poems, 
the  lumbering  honesty  of  phrase,  the  eccentricities  of  grammar, 
the  words  and  expressions  which  no  form  or  rhythm  could 
assimilate;  the  occasional  inappropriateness  of  structure  to 
material,  the  forcing  of  character  to  fit  theme;  the  novelettish 
unreality  of  his  high-life  figures,  his  ‘noble  dames’;  the  ludic¬ 
rous  episode  in  A  Laodicean  where  de  Stancy  falls  in  love  with 
Paula  through  spying  on  her  as  she  exercises  in  pink  fiannd 
underclothes;  the  critical  standard  which  allowed  him  to 
praise  the  Odyss^  as  ‘quite  in  the  Marmion  class’  —  these  and  a 
score  of  similar  ineptitudes  are  the  awkward  reactions  of  a  man 
whose  imagination  was  in  tune  only  with  those  realities  which 
country  life  made  manifest.  Hardy’s  sense  of  reality  was 
focused  on  country  things.  Beyond  that  range,  its  light  was 
uncertain,  smoky,  monstrous  or  absurd.  His  country  folk 
talk  beautifully,  every  word  rounded  with  conviction.  Not  so 
Sue  Bridehead,  Mrs.  Gharmand  or  Lady  Mabella. 

It  is,  I  think,  important  to  realize  that,  while  these  gaffes  in 
Hardy  rise  from  a  defect  in  his  imagination,  that  defect  is  a 
part  of  his  integrity,  his  unity  with  the  rustic  scene.  In  hk 
work,  the  absurd  and  the  sublime  come  from  the  same  source. 
To  realize  this  is  to  understand  why  he  can  at  one  moment  be 
so  little  biased  in  favoiu*  of  humanity,  and  at  the  next  be 
angrily  arraigning  Providence  for  its  indifference  to  man’s 
welfare.  The  poets  who  receive  a  vision  of  harmony  in  the 
universe  are  soon  confronted  with'  its  cruel  opposite.  Some, 
like  A.E.,  ‘seek  on  earth  what  they  have  found  in  Heaven’. 
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Others,  with  Housman,  rail  against  ‘whatever  brute  or  black¬ 
guard  made  the  world’.  Hardy’s  primary  apprehension  seized 
upon  the  spectacle  of  man  in  harmony  with  nature,  an  obedient 
actor  in  the  pageant  of  seedtime  and  harvest  and  the  changing 
seasons.  But  that  slow  cyclic  process  brought  its  pains  and  its 
bewilderments.  Even  the  unspeculadve  ploughman  must  be 
aware  of  storm  and  flood,  of  jealousy  and  bereavement, 
of  the  rabbit’s  squeal  and  the  lamb’s  eyes  pecked  out  by  the 
crow.  Nature  is  amoral,  and  man,  a  moral  being,  seems  to 
think  himself  further  and  further  out  of  tune  with  her.  When 
first  she  scared  him  with  her  thunderstorms,  her  waterspouts, 
and  her  eclipses,  he  looked  for  gods  to  protect  him.  Once  he 
had  found  them,  it  could  not  be  long  till  he  reproached  them. 
They  must  control  nature:  what  else  would  be  the  sense  of 
praying  to  them  for  protection?  Soon,  they  had  created  nature, 
and  so  were  responsible  for  all  she  did.  Why  then  do  they  suffer 
her  so  to  mistreat  her  children?  So  it  comes  about  that 

A  stern  voice  asks  the  Immortals  why 

They  should  plague  us  so. 

Hardy  has  seen  life  manifest  in  a  momentary  harmony  of  man 
with  cloud  and  stone  and  tree.  He  sees  everywhere  the  universe 
groaning  in  travail.  Projecting  the  conflict  outwards,  he 
throws  the  blame  on  an  outside  Force,  and  proceeds  to  blacken 
its  name  by  an  assemblage  of  mistakes,  cross-purposes,  and  dire 
mischance  unequalled  since  the  plays  of  Webster,  Ford  and 
Tourneur  —  and  less  plausible,  since  they  are  shown  as 
operating  from  outside.  Not  the  characters’  own  weaknesses, 
but  some  malignant  outer  power  is  at  work,  like  a  boy  poking 
a  stick  into  a  bowl  of  goldfish. 

That  Hardy  was  obsessed  by  the  idea  of  a  governing  power 
is  shown  throughout  his  work.  He  found  confirmation  of  it  in 
Greek  tragedy,  where  the  characters  cannot  escape  their  doom, 
and  the  extent  of  their  free-will  lies  in  the  dignity  with  which 


:t  be  they  meet  it.  His  Cornish  tragedy  explores  the  idea.  The 
lan’i  Dynasts  embodies  it.  The  conscientious,  obsessive  gloom  of 
i  the  Jude,  the  hapless  coincidences  of  The  Return  of  the  Native,  all 
ome,  those  tosses  of  the  penny  that  so  implacably  come  down 
ven’.  tails,  are  the  indignant  projections  upon  the  President  of  the 
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Immortals  of  a  countryman’s  discovery  that  the  sentient  part  d 
the  life-force  has  been  forced  disastrously  out  of  tune.  Whi<i 
is  the  anomaly  — man,  or  the  universe?  The  question  is  too 
big;  man,  perplexed  and  anguished,  uses  the  perceptions  and 
the  judgment  he  has  been  given,  holds  an  inquiry,  and  bringi 
in  a  verdict  against  his  Creator.- 

This  might  as  well  be  the  conclusion  of  a  city-dweller  as  of  i 
countryman,  but  for  two  facts.  The  city-dweller  has  no  fint* 
hand  evidence  of  harmony  in  nature.  If  he  achieves  unity 
with  his  background,  it  is  with  something  which  he  and  his 
forbears  have  made.  The  countryman’s  background  is  tht 
earth  ruled  by  the  seasons,  a  world  of  weather  and  natural 
things.  Besides,  there  is,  it  is  important  to  remember,  no 
element  of  sophistication  in  Hardy’s  thinking.  He  met  such 
qualities  of  bought  too  late  to  understand,  let  alone  be 
influenced  by  them.  Just  as  on  his  visits  to  London  and  to 
famous  houses  he  remained  the  countryman,  with  unconsriou; 
obstinacy  failing  to  understand  the  well  bom,  well  educated 
people  whom  later  in  all  honesty  he  tried  to  write  about,  so  b< 
never  came  to  terms  with  the  main  current  of  European 
thought,  and  continued  to  make  his  rustic  judgments,  ranging 
from  magnificence  to  absurdity,  rooted  always  in  the  countr) 
his  imagination  could  never  leave.  Thus  inspiration  with  hiiTi 
often  surpassed  form,  matter  was  stronger  and  more  imp*:>rtan: 
than  manner,  and  personality  swept  away  design  or  virtually 
did  without  it. 

All  this  might  appear  to  suggest  a  bucolic  genius,  ill  cducatd 
and  in  oafish  isolation  from  cities  and  the  world  of  lettea 
The  world  knows  Hardy  to  be  no  such  man.  What  it  do« 
mean  is  that  this  great  descendant  of  the  Dorset  Hardyi; 
though  he  came  to  London  as  a  young  man  to  study  archv 
tecture,  and  was  soon  writing  in  letters  to  his  sister  shrewd 
comments  on  the  fashionable  novelist  Thackeray,  saw  Londoi 
always  as  a  stranger  and,  far  from  outgrowing  Stinsford  and  mm 
Bockhampton,  was  confirmed  in  his  loyalty  to  them.  The 
crowds  of  London  scared  him:  he  lost  his  buttons  in  one,  and 
could  have  lost  his  life,  for  six  people  were  crushed  and 
trampled  to  death  close  by.  Soon,  through  that  mysteriom 
process  of  attraction  whereby  people  meet  the  experience 
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^)propriate  to  their  nature,  he  was  supervising  the  removal  of 
coffins  and  skeletons  as  the  Midland  Railway  drove  a  cutting 
through  Old  St.  Pancras  Churchyard,  and  in  one  coffin  he 
found  a  skeleton  with  two  skulls. 

Religion  called  for  the  scrutiny  of  one  who  as  a  boy  had 
dutifully  semg  in  Stinsford  choir. 

July  2  [1865].  Worked  at  J.  H.  Newman’s  apologia,  which 
we  have  all  been  talking  about  lately.  A  great  desire  to  be 
convinced  by  him,  because  Moule  likes  him  so  much. 
Style  charming,  and  his  logic  really  human,  being  based 
not  on  syllogisms  but  on  converging  probabilities.  Only  — 
and  here  comes  the  fatal  catastrophe  —  there  is  no  first 
link  to  his  excellent  chain  of  reasoning,  and  down  you 
come  headlong  . . . 

This  — Hardy  was  twenty-two  when  he  wrote  it  in  his 
journal  — is  not  the  language  of  a  yokel  or  of  an  innocent. 
Nor  is  this: 
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.  Patience  is  the  imion  of  moral  courage  with  physical 
cowardice. 

Nor  this: 

The  poetry  of  a  scene  varies  with  the  minds  of  the  per  - 
ceivers.  Indeed,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  scene  at  all. 

Yet  in  those  three  entries  we  get  much  of  the  essential  Hardy 
-lovable,  shrewd,  imaginative,  honest,  practical  and  already 
set  firmly  within  the  limits  of  his  genius.  From  the  first,  he  had 
athority,  that  inner  quality  which  may  take  years  to  emerge, 
but  which  the  sensitive  can  discover  even  in  a  child.  It  comes 
from  the  depths:  and  it  was  in  his  depths  that  Hardy  remained 
a  countryman,  a  perceiver  who  was  inalienably  a  part  of  the 
iccnc  he  perceived,  and  of  the  poetry  which,  however  much  he 
declared  it  to  be  a  human  gloss,  he  could  never  abstract  from 
its  manifestation.  In  the  same  way,  he  soon  resolved  to  shut  his 
mind  against  partiality  and  subservience  to  the  views  of  others: 
In  future  I  am  not  going  to  praise  things  because  the 
accumulated  remarks  of  ages  say  they  are  great  and  good, 
if  those  accumulated  remarks  are  not  based  on  observa¬ 
tion.  And  I  am  not  going  to  condemn  things  because  a  pile 
of  accepted  reviews  . . .  say  antecedently  that  they  are  bad. 
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A  cure  for  despair  was  to  read,  not  Wordsworth’s  Imniortallij^ 
Ode,  but  his  Resolution  and  Independence',  and  we  find  Hard)i 
shrewdly  insuring  himself  as  a  creative  artist  against  his  owol 
limitations:  ‘A  widely  appreciative  mind  mostly  fails  to  achicvet 
a  great  work  from  pure  far-sightedness.*  The  man  who  sof 
early  settled  down  in  his  native  Dorset  with  his  first  wife  had 
resolved  not  to  let  the  cultured  world  upset  his  views  or  modify 
his  opinions.  The  resolve  held,  strengthened  by  the  attada 
upon  his  novek  and  the  idiotic  revisions  suggested  by  editon  ; 
Everything  converged  to  deepen  his  sense  of  isolation  from  \ 
London  and  to  justify  him  in  the  position  he  had  never  really 
quitted  in  his  most  pliable  years.  Thus  we  find  him  in  1915 
criticizing  Bergson  in  almost  the  same  terms  as  he  had  used 
of  Newman  fifty  years  before:  [ 

His  theories  are  much  pleasanter  ones  than  those  they 
contest,  and  I  for  one  would  gladly  believe  them;  hut  1 
cannot  help  feeling  all  the  time  that  his  is  rather  an 
imaginative  and  poetical  mind  than  a  reasoner’s,  and  that 
for  his  charming  and  attractive  assertions  he  does  noi 
adduce  any  proofs  whatever. 

Hardy’s  own  imaginative  and  poetical  mind  demanded  d 
the  philosopher  the  qualities  he  supposed  that  he  himself 
possessed;  and  for  his  own  terrifying  and  embittered  assertions, 
his  consistent  violation  of  the  laws  of  probability,  so  ihat  caprice 
and  mischance  should  bedevil  the  fortunes  of  Eustacia  and  Jude 
and  Tess  and  many  another,  he  adduced  no  proof,  nor  could 
he  even  claim,  within  the  terms  of  his  own  programme,  that 
they  were  based  on  observation. 

One  more  quotation,  from  the  same  letter: 

You  must  not  think  me  a  hard-headed  rationalist  for  aO 
this.  Half  my  time  —  particularly  when  writing  verse  —1 
‘believe’  (in  die  modem  sense  of  the  word)  not  only  in  the 
things  Bergson  believes  in,  but  in  spectres,  mysterious  voica, 
intuitions,  omens,  dreams,  haunted  places,  etc.,  etc.  But  I 
do  not  believe  in  them  in  the  old  sense  any  more  for  that 

The  attractions  of  Bergson’s  ilan  vital  for  the  novelist  wh# 
sent  Eustacia  roaming  in  agony  on  Egdon  Heath  were  immfr 
diate  and  obvious:  but  the  mind  at  rest,  the  mind  unkindled, 
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kept  its  market-day  shrewdness  and  would  not  commit  itself 
‘any  more  for  that’.  The  kindled  mind,  at  work  in  poetry, 
could  believe  and  feel  uncritically.  ‘I  hold  that  the  mission  of 
poetry  is  to  record  impressions,  not  convictions.*  And  —  an 
entry  revealing  his  awareness  of  how  little  he  had  changed  in 
his  depths: 

I  believe  it  would  be  said  by  people  who  knew  me  well 
that  I  have  a  faculty  (possibly  not  uncommon)  for  burying 
an  emotion  in  my  heart  or  brain  for  forty  years,  and 
exhuming  it  at  the  end  of  that  time  as  fresh  as  when 
interred  . . .  Query:  where  was  that  sentiment  hiding 
itself  during  more  than  forty  years? 

At  Dorchester,  he  might  have  answered;  but  he  never 
pursued  such  questions  far.  T  am  not  at  all  a  critic  . . .’  Yet 
he  liked  to  have  his  opinions  confirmed.  He  said  that  H 
Trovatore  was  good  music,  and,  the  very  next  day  —  November 
4th,  1927  —  proclaimed  his  pleasure  at  reading  an  article  by 
Ethel  Smyth,  saying  that  II  Trovatore  was  good  music.  This 
humility,  creating  humility  in  others,  disparaged  a  gift  which 
would  more  than  equip  many  a  professed  critic: 

Thoughts  on  the  recent  school  of  novel-writers.  They 
forget  in  their  insistence  on  life,  and  nothing  but  life,  in  a 
I  plain  slice,  that  a  story  must  be  worth  the  telling,  that  a  good 
deal  of  life  is  not  worth  any  such  thing,  and  that  they  must 
not  occupy  a  reader’s  time  with  what  he  can  ^et  at  first 
hand  anywhere  around  him. 

Sound,  countryman’s  sense  —  needing  only  the  proviso  that 
the  operative  word  is  ‘get’;  for  there  are  writers  whose  imagina¬ 
tion  can  illumine  what  lies  around  us  and  reveal  its  meaning, 
vdiere  all  we  could  see  would  be  the  outward  circumstance. 

Hardy  was  the  greatest  of  English  country  writers,  a  novelist 
ind  poet  of  genius  whose  range  was  from  the  everyday  detail 
of  vernacular  and  seasonal  ritual  to  the  towering  images  of 
human  destiny,  magnificent  as  the  pageantry  of  thunderclouds 
on  a  lurid  sky,  images  thrown  as  it  were  on  a  huge  screen 
dividing  this  world  from  the  next,  the  boundary  line  between 
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time  and  eternity.  Yet  at  its  most  sublime,  its  angriest  peaks  the 
idiom  is  earth-rooted;  the  bird-sharp  eye  of  the  countryman 
can  focus  lovingly  on  robin  and  snail  or  scan  the  indifferent 
heavens,  and  bring  the  same  courage  to  both.  To  recall  him  ' 
is  to  think  of  the  conversations  of  men  in  country  inns,  the  ^ 
slow  music  of  their  talk;  to  see  the  reddle  on  the  sheeps’  | 
fleece,  the  dark  curve  of  Egdon,  the  moon-cast  shadows  off 
Ston^enge;  to  hear  the  talk  of  the  cliff  watchers  waiting  fm  f 
Bonaparte,  and,  looking  up  into  the  dark  clouds  above  them,  [ 
the  thunderous  murmur  of  those  Powers  whom  the  quiet  man  | 
so  passionately  indicted.  Little  and  big,  he  felt  for  them  all. 
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The  Mystery  of  Poe’s  Poetry 

MONTGOMERY  BELGION 

AS  a  poet,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (1809-49)  subject  of 

irreconcilable  estimates.  Emerson  and  Henry  James  thought 
him  small  change,  and,  according  to  F.  O.  Matthiessen,  no 
other  American  critic  of  standing  has  contradicted  those  two 
mighty  arbiters  of  literary  value.  But  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  W.  B.  Yeats  and  Tennyson  —  both  poets,  as  James  was 
not  — have  declared  his  genius  and  greatness,  and  of  course 
the  profound  and  revolutionary  influence  which  he  had  on  the 
writing  of  poetry  in  France  is  eloquent  of  the  high  admiration 
felt  for  him  there.  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  respective 
grounds  of  these  diverse  attitudes.  For  me,  it  is  enough  that 
their  division  corresponds  to  a  mystery  with  which  we  arc 
confronted  in  the  poems  themselves.  No  doubt  verdicts  on 
literary  work  do  not  often  differ  so  widely.  But  the  heart  of  the 
mystery  lies  rather,  to  my  mind,  in  the  fact,  that  if  the  unfavour¬ 
able  estimates  are  the  more  easy  to  justify,  the  others  cannot  be 
ignored. 

No  adult  whose  native  language  is  English  and  who  is 
sensitive  to  propriety  of  expression  can  read  some  at  least  of 
the  poems  without  experiencing  discomfort.  Moreover,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  why.  We  need  only  examine  their 
wording  and  matter,  and  in  addition,  if  we  like,  their  measures. 

A  few  years  after  ‘The  Raven’  was  published  in  1845,  Poe 
produced  his  famous  article  entitled  ‘The  Philosophy  of  Com¬ 
position*.  Of  this  some  critics  have  impugned  the  veracity.  It 
purports  to  be  an  account  of  how  the  poem  was  composed. 
They  have  considered  that  it  describes  ra^cr  how  the  author  in 
retrospect  would  have  liked  the  public  to  believe  that  the 
composition  took  place.  Whether  or  not  they  arc  right,  the 
article  may  be  trusted  as  regards  at  least  one  of  the  poet’s 
mtentions.  Poe  says  that  in  the  poem,  for  the  sake  of  contrast, 
he  gave  the  raven’s  entrance  ‘an  air  of  the  fantastic  —  approach¬ 
ing  as  nearly  to  the  ludicrous  as  was  admissible’.  I  do  not 
question  the  artistic  desirability  or  the  potential  effectiveness 
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of  such  a  contrast.  But  it  is  one  difficult  to  succeed  with.  In 
the  poem  the  raven  is  said  to  come  into  the  room  ‘with  many 
a  flirt  and  flutter’.  Let  that  pass.  Then  occur  the  lines: 

Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he  —  not  a  moment  stopped 
or  stayed  he; 

But  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perched  above  my  chamba 
door. 

And  thereupon  we  see,  I  think,  that  the  attempted  contrast 
misses  the  effect  intended.  For,  even  if  it  is  allowed  that  a  bird 
that  flirts  and  flutters  yet  makes  no  obeisance,  it  remains  that 
the  words  ‘stopped  or  stayed*,  ‘lord  or  lady’,  and  other  pain 
of  approximate  synonyms  which  occur  subsequently  —  ‘gravt 
and  stem’,  ‘shorn  and  shaven’,  ‘stock  and  store’,  and  so  on- 
errpty  the  poem  of  that  earnestness  which  is  indispensable  for 
arousing  melancholy  in  readers  who  care  for  language. 

Nor  is  that  the  only  species  of  verbal  offence  which  comes  to 
light  when  the  poem  is  analysed.  There  are  other  expressions 
unsuited  to  solemn  discourse;  for  exa  .iple,  ‘napping’  as  the 
equivalent  of ‘falling  asleep’.  Where  the  raven  is  endowed  widi 
‘fiery  eyes’  and  these  are  sand  ‘to  bum’  into  the  ‘bosom’s  core’ 
of  the  grieving  lover,  and  where  too  the  word  ‘burning’  occun 
in  the  sense  of  ‘exalted’  or  ‘excited’,  we  shall  feel  that  the 
hyperbole  is  excessive.  The  raven,  ‘stately’  in  Stanza  seven, 
becomes,  in  Stanzas  nine  and  twelve,  ‘this  ungainly  fowl’.  It 
cannot  be  both.  For  that  matter,  the  raven  is  not  an  ungainly 
bird,  and  in  English  the  use  of  the  word  ‘fowl’  as  a  synonym  for 
‘bird’  is  commonly  collective,  as  the  Grospel  speaks  of  ‘the 
fowls  of  the  air’.  Again  in  Stanza  seven,  the  raven  is  said 
without  preliminary  justification  to  belong  to  ‘the  saintly  days 
of  yore’,  and  what  saintliness  the  days  in  question  had  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine.  Where  the  raven  is  called  ‘craven’,  sen* 
has  obviously  been  sacrificed  to  sound  and  rhyme. 

The  line: 

What  this  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt  and  ominous 
bird  of  yore, 

is  not  met  with  in  that  part  of  the  poem  where  the  poet  claims 
that  he  is  deliberately  coming  as  near  ‘the  ludicrous’  as  he  thinb 
admissible;  it  occurs  where,  according  to  ‘The  Philosophy 
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of  Coirposition’,  the  tone  has  changed  back  to  ‘the  most 
profound  seriousness’.  But  surely,  to  a  cultivated  ear,  the  line 
could  only  be  tolerable  as  heavy  humour.  In  Stanza  ten  the 
lover  is  said  to  mutter,  ‘Other  friends  have  flown  before’.  And 
the  reader  may  wonder  if  the  word  ‘flown’  is  meant  to  indicate 
that  the  ‘other  friends’  were,  as  Poe  himself  might  very  likely 
have  said,  feathered.  Unfeathefed  bipeds  would  have  fled.  In 
Stanza  twelve  the  thrall  of  the  measure  is  broken  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  phrase,  ‘bird,  and  bust  and  door’.  There 
Poe  seems  to  be  maldng  the  way  ready  for  Robert  W.  Service 
and  the  Kipling  of  ‘The  Absent-Minded  Beggar’.  In  short, 
the  language  of  ‘The  Raven’  is  enough  to  account  for  Mr. 
Aldous  Huxley’s  verdict  on  the  poem.  He  calls  it  a  showpiece 
of  ‘vulgarity  in  literature’. 

But  ‘The  Raven’  is  only  an  extreme  instance  of  something 
exhibited  in  other  poems  as  well.  In  the  first  stanza  of 
‘Ulalume’  there  is  the  line: 

Of  my  most  immemorial  year. 

The  use  of  the  word  ‘immemorial’  in  that  context  is  worthy  of 
Mrs.  Malaprop.  Poe  can  only  have  intended  to  say:  ‘Of  my 
most  memorable  year’.  Elsewhere  in  ‘Ulalume’  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  use  a  worn-out  word,  ‘sere’,  and  a  word  too  odd 
to  have  emotive  power,  ‘scoriae’.  As  the  poem  proceeds,  it 
grows  increasingly  incoherent,  and  Poe  averred  that  he  himself 
could  make  no  sense  of  the  final  stanza.  Early  in  ‘Leonore’ 
we  meet  the  phrase,  ‘On  yon  drear  and  rigid  bier’ ;  and  we  notice 
that  the  word  ‘drear’  does  not  make  the  object  more  vivid, 
but  is  a  Word  introduced  for  the  sake  of  sound  and  rhyme. 

Sometimes  it  is  not  a  word  so  much  as  the  notion  behind  the 
word  that  is  wrong.  In  ‘The  Bells’  we  have  one  instance  of  this. 

What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
To  the  turtle-dove  that  listens,  while  she  gloats 

On  the  moon! 

Oh,  from  out  the  sounding  cells. 

What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  welb! 

How  it  swells! 

How  it  dwells 
On  the  future! 
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Any  pleasure  that  reading  those  lines  may  afford  is  in  danger 
of  being  distracted  by  the  recollection  that  a  liquid  does  not 
usually  float.  Further,  we  may  well  wonder  how  a  turtle-dove 
can  be  seen  to  gloat,  and  it  would  be  as  vain  to  wish  to  under¬ 
stand  the  assurance  that  *the  euphony’  ‘dwells  on  the  future’! 
It  is  the  same  in  ‘The  Sleeper’. 

At  midnight,  in  the  month  of  June, 

I  stand  beneath  the  mystic  moon. 

Why  is  the  moon  called  ‘mystic’  here?  There  can  be  no  reason, 
except  that  a  word  of  two  syllables,  preferably  alliterative,  was 
required,  and  that  ‘mystic’  seemed  to  the  poet  a  poetic  word. 
That  the  word  does  not  add  to  what  is  being  expressed  was  a 
point  which  cannot  have  troubled  him.  Again: 

Strange  is  thy  pallor!  strange  thy  dress. 

Strange,  above  all,  thy  length  of  tress. 

We  are  given  no  hint  why  long  hair  should  be  ‘strange’. 

In  ‘The  City  in  the  Sea’  the  impropriety  is  more  subtle: 
Around,  by  -lifting  winds  forgot. 

Resignedly  beneath  the  sky 
The  melancholy  waters  lie. 

What  shocks  us  here  is  the  assumption  that  winds  foi^et  and 
waters  are  resigned.  Even  if  it  were  granted  that  the  poet  has 
licence  to  indulge  the  pathetic  fallacy,  no  reason  is  given  in  the 
poem  for  the  resignation  of  the  waters  (of  course  they  cannot 
help  themselves!)  or  the  poor  memory  of  the  winds.  Perhaps 
‘The  City  in  the  Sea*  as  a  whole  affords  an  indication  why 
Poe’s  work  is  open  to  such  criticisms.  The  poem  is  about  a 
strange  city  of  the  dead,  which  is  said  to  lie 

Far  down  within  the  dim  West, 
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and  to  be  surrounded  by  the  sea.  As  we  read,  we  are  led  to 
realize,  I  think,  that  where  Poe  speaks  of  ‘death*,  or,  for  that 
matter,  of ‘heaven*  or  ‘hell*,  no  object  corresponds  to  the  word. 
He  seems  to  look  upon  those  and  other  designations  as  counten 
which  arc  to  be  used  simply  because  each  is  endowed  with  a 
certain  sound  and  a  certain  power  of  suggestion. 

In  the  poem  ‘Leonore’  we  have  a  further  example.  The  dead 
girl  is  called  ‘a  saintly  soul*,  ‘the  quecnliest  dead’,  and  her 
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mourning  lover  accuses  people  of  having  ‘loved  her  for  her 
I  wealth’  and  ‘hated  her  for  her  pride’;  and  a  reader  b  apt  to 
i  feel  that,  whatever  the  words,  ‘saintly’,  ‘queenly’,  ‘wealth’,  and 
‘pride’,  meant  to  Poe,  it  was  nothing  related  to  life  and  to 
I  living  persons.  So  too  ‘the  dim  lake  of  Auber’  and  ‘Mount 
Yaanek’  in  ‘Ulalume’  may  sound  unearthly  and  terrifying,  but 
the  reader  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  in  their  unearthly  and 
terrifying  existence  We  shall  never  wake  up  in  the  night 
having  dreamed  that  we  were 

I  down  by  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 

.  In  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir. 


In  considering  what  Poe  wrote  about,  in  addition  to  how  he 
wrote  of  it,  we  are  brought  back  to  ‘The  Raven’.  The  matter 
of  that  poem  is  a  story  or  anecdote,  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the 
sentiment  which  its  narration  is  expected  to  communicate. 
The  story  is  of  course  preposterous.  That  would  not  matter 
if  the  sentiment  could  be  accepted  and  would  move  us. 
Unfortunately,  for  many  readers  the  sentiment  is  stillborn,  and 
the  fault  lies  in  the  language.  ‘Lamplight  gloating’,  ‘unmerci¬ 
ful  Disaster’,  ‘the  Night’s  Plutonian  shore’,  and  the  ‘distant 
Aidenn’  whence  the  dead  mistress  will  not  return  —  these  are 
all  sets  of  juxtaposed  words  rather  than  denotations  of  anything 
mental  or  physical. 

Finally,  some  of  the  poems  may  be  condemned  on  the  score 
of  their  measures.  Mr.  Huxley,  whom  I  have  already  quoted  on 
die  subject  of  ‘The  Raven’,  calls  the  metre  of  ‘Ulalume’ 
‘walloping’,  and  declares  that  it  is  ‘all  too  musical’.  Then 
there  is  ‘The  Bells’,  which  concludes  as  follows: 

Keeping  dme,  time,  dme. 

As  he  knells,  knells,  knells, 

In  a  happy  Runic  rhyme. 

To  the  rolling  of  the  bells  — 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells:  — 

To  the  tolling  of  the  bells. 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells  -- 
Bells,  bells,  bells  — 

To  the  moaning  and  the  groaning  of  the  bells. 
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Those  lines  may  be  a  tour  de  force  of  onomatopoeia.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  even  if  we  disregard  the  incongruity  of  ‘the  moaning  and 
the  groaning’  after  ‘a  happy  Runic  rhyme’,  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  Emerson,  on  the  strength  of  them  called  Poe 
‘the  jingle  man’. 

In  sum,  those  who  have  formed  a  low  estimate  of  Poe  as  a 
poet  are  easy  to  justify.  Let  stumbling-blocks  be  looked  for  in 
his  work  and  they  will  crop  up  in  plenty.  Furthermore,  we 
need  not  suppose  that  he  was  denied  the  opportunity  of  writing 
otherwise.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  short  preface  to  the  volume 
which  he  published  in  1845,  The  Raven  and  Other  Poems,  he  says 
sadly: 

Events  not  to  be  controlled  have  prevented  me  from 
making,  at  any  time,  any  serious  effort  in  what,  under 
happier  circumstances,  would  have  been  the  field  of  my 
choice!  With  me  poetry  has  been  not  a  purpose,  but  a 
passion. 
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But  we  should  not  allow  those  words  to  disguise  from  us  the 
fact  that  the  poems  are  such  as  he  was  likely  to  be  led  to  write 
by  the  nature  of  his  mind  and  his  conception  of  poetry. 

For  the  nature  of  his  mind  we  have  the  evidence  of  his 
literary  interests.  Superficially  these  may  seem  to  have  been 
wide  and  varied.  From  the  moment  of  his  dismissal  from  West 
Point  in  1831— a  dismissal  which  he  had  instigated  —  he 
settled  to  make  a  living  by  the  pen.  He  began  writing  short 
stories.  He  became  a  magazine  editor,  and  simultaneously  a 
versatile  magazine  contributor.  In  those  oddities  which  appeal 
to  the  magpie  inquisitiveness  of  the  magazine  reader,  he 
appears  to  have  been  an  instinctive  expert,  even  if  we  allow 
for  an  element  of  humbug  in  his  parade  of  erudition.  Hand¬ 
writing,  phrenology,  the  philosophy  of  furniture,  pseudo¬ 
metaphysics,  chess  and  ciyqjtography,  are  among  the  topics 
on  which  he  was  readily  fluent.  It  is  significant  that  his  story. 
The  Gold  Bug,  and  his  magazine  article  entitled  ‘Cryptography’, 
should  infect  young  readers  with  an  enthusiasm  for  solving  and 
making  ciphers;  for  all  the  magazine  oddities  of  which  he  was 
master  belong  to  the  cryptographic  order.  His  mind  was  both 
analytic  and  constructive,  but  whatever  it  enjoyed  either 
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analysing  or  constructing  partook  of  the  puzzle.  If,  then,  as 
he  says,  poetry  was  priinaiily  a  passion  with  him,  it  had  to  be 
essentially  in  its  aspect  of  prosodic  cdnstruction.  This  the  best 
of  the  abundant  literary  criticism  which  the  magazines  elicited 
from  him  must  either  lead  us  to  expect,  or  else  come  along  to 
confirm.  We  marvel  as  we  read  the  piece  of  reasoning  in  which 
from  the  first  serial  instalment  of  Dickens’s  novel,  Bamaby 
Rudge,  he  correctly  forecasts  the  whole  of  the  subsequent 
unfolding  of  the  story  and  exposes  the  weaknesses  of  the  plot. 
But  it  follows  that,  when  the  man  who  could  compass  that  feat 
came  to  write  verse,  it  would  be  as,  so  to  speak,  the  human 
counterpart  of  ‘Maelzel’s  Chess-player’.  The  father  of  Dupin 
I  the  detective  would  naturally  envisage  poetry  as  being,  above 
j  all,  ‘versification’ 


That  is  found  confirmed  in  his  essay,  ‘The  Rationale  of 
Verse’.  In  insisting  there  on  the  in  portance  of  what  he  calls 
the  caesura  —  a  foot  consisting  of  one  long  syllable  of  variable 
length  —  he  betrays  the  direction  which  his  ‘passion’  for  poetry 
was  bound  to  take.  According  to  the  essay,  it  is  the  melody 
that  matters  most  in  a  poem.  He  implies  that  by  comparison 
the  actual  words  and  their  meaning  are  of  small  account. 
Expounding  his  ‘ultimatum’  of  metrical  complexity,  as  he  calls 
it,  he  ends  up  by  saying: 

We  have  arrived  at  triple-rhymed,  natural-dactylic  lines, 
existing  proportionately  as  well  as  equally  with  regard  to 
other  triple-rhymed,  natural-dactylic  lines.  For  example: 
Virginal  Lilian,  rigidly,  humblily,  dutiful; 

Saintlily,  lowlily, 

Thrillingly,  holily 
Beautiful! 

From  the  verse  lines  in  that  passage  —  lines  devised  to  exem¬ 
plify  the  possibility  of  ‘absolute  equality  between  the  long 
syllable  of  each  dactyl  and  the  two  short  conjointly’,  and  of 
'absolute  equality  between  each  dactyl  and  any  other  dactyl’, 
and  so  on  — we  can  hardly  avoid  inferring  that  he  imagined 
lines  of  verse  to  require,  say,  a  succession  of  short  i’s  in  com¬ 
plete  disregard  of  the  words  in  which  they  were  embodied. 
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To  him,  it  apparently  was  of  no  consequence  that  the  words, 
‘humblily’,  ‘saintlily’,  ‘lowlily’,  ‘holily’,  are  artificial  and 
rather  ludicrous,  that  they  have  no  vigour  and  are  not  melli* 
fluous.  He  felt  nothing  wrong  with  them. 

If  the  poems,  ‘The  Raven’,  ‘Ulalume’,  ‘The  Sleeper’,  ‘The 
Bells’,  and  others,  were  not  there  to  confirm  that  such  was  the 
attitude  in  which  he  approached  the  composition  of  verse,  there 
would  be  the  evidence  of  the  article  entitled,  ‘The  Philosophy 
of  Composition’,  on  which  I  have  already  drawn.  In  this  he  is 
perfectly  content  to  declare  that  while  composing  ‘The  Raven’, 
it  was  the  arrangement  and  combination  of  the  measures 
which  he  concentrated  upon.  Here,  with  his  italics,  is  the 
relevant  passage: 

My  first  object  (as  usual)  was  originality.  The  extent  to 
which  this  has  been  n^lected,  in  versification,  is  one  of 
the  most  imaccountable  things  in  the  world.  Admitting 
that  there  is  little  possibility  of  variety  in  mere  rhythm^ 
it  is  still  clear  that  the  possible  varieties  of  metre  and 
stanza  are  absolutely  infinite  —  and  yet,  for  centuries,  m 
man,  in  verse,  has  ever  done,  or  ever  seemed  to  think  of  doing, 
an  original  thing. . . . 

Of  course,  I  pretend  to  no  originality  in  either  the  rhythm 
or  metre  of  the  ‘Raven’ . . .  Each  of  these  lines,  taken 
individually,  has  been  employed  before,  and  what  origin¬ 
ality  the  ‘Raven’  has,  is  in  their  combination  into  stanza.  The  | 
effect  of  this  originality  of  combination  is  aided  by  other 
unusual,  and  some  altogether  novel  effects,  arising  from  an 
extension  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  rhyme  and 
alliteration. 

We  see  there  that  whenever  Poe  was  moved  to  compose  a  poem, 
he  conceived  the  undertaking  as  ‘combination  into  stanza’, 
with  rhyme  and  alliteration.  The  very  choice  of  theme  was 
subordinated  to  the  prosodic  possibilities  he  foresaw.  In  one 
instance  the  theme  might  be  hackneyed,  in  another  it  might 
assume  a  whole  ad  hoc  mythology.  But  the  requirement  which 
seemed  so  important  to  Coleridge,  that  a  poem  should  consist 
of  ‘the  best  words’,  he  might  as  well  have  never  heard  of.  At 
times  he  did  not  bother  about  even  approximately  correct 
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words.  His  favourites  —  such  as  ‘saintly’,  ‘death’,  ‘hell’, 
‘grief’,  ‘drear’  —  are  not  used  with  any  regard  to  their  strict 
significance.  Likewise  it  may  be  said  of  a  number  of  his 
images  —  the  raven  perched  on  the  bust  of  Pallas,  for  example, 
or  ‘the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir’,  or  Death  looldng 
‘gigantically  down’  —  that  they  arc  given  too  much  work  to  do. 
They  arc  products  of  his  fantasy.  They  do  not  belong  to  a 

I  mythology  with  which  a  reader  is  already  familiar.  They  have 
not  only  to  move  the  reader;  they  have  also  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  with  him. 

The  more  criticisms  of  this  kind  we  make,  the  more  odd  it  is 
that  Poe  should  be  an  outstanding  literary  figure.  We  arc 
brought  to  ask  what  Tennyson  and  Yeats  can  have  meant  in 
speaking  of  his  genius  and  greatness.  We  may  even  wonder  if 
the  profound  and  revolutionary  influence  which  he  had  on  the 
writing  of  poetry  in  France  was  not  due  to  a  misunderstanding. 
It  is  perhaps  not  excessive  to  call  whatever  is  implied  by  su^ 

I  admiration  and  influence  the  mystery  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

^  The  first  clement  in  the  mystery  is  the  celebrity  of  ‘The 
,  Raven’.  Mr.  Huxley  may  be  right  in  calling  that  poem  a  show- 
’  piece  of  ‘vulgarity  in  literature’.  That  docs  not  explain  its 
^  survival.  That  does  not  explain  how  it  has  gone  on  for  more 
^  than  a  hundred  years  being  universally  known.  In  view  of  its 
^  celebrity,  we  have  to  recognize  that,  no  matter  how  irritating 
.  its  deficiencies,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  once  read,  it  is  never 
^  really  forgotten.  When  first  we  became  acquainted  with  it  — 
^  I  and  most  of  us  first  read  it  in  childhood  —  we  may  not  have 
^  ;  been  moved,  we  may  have  been  more  intrigued  than  capti¬ 
vated:  nevertheless,  mention  of  the  name  of  Poe  has  bwn 
i  enough  ever  since  to  cause  us  to  recollect  its  fanciful  picture 
n,  I  of  the  lonely  grief-stricken  student  and  his  nocturnal  visitor 
1*,  [  which  settles 
as  I 

^  I  On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  chamber  door. 

ht  We  have  never  failed  to  be  revisited  by  the  line: 
ch 

^  Quoth  the  Raven,  ‘Nevermore’. 

At  It  is  the  same  with  other  poems.  Words  may  be  used  wrongly 
BCt  in  ‘Ulalume’,  and  Mr.  Huxley  may  again  be  right  in  saying 
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that  the  metre  of  that  poem  is  ‘walloping’  and  ‘all  too  musical’. 
There  may  be  no  real  dreadfulness  about  ‘Moimt  Yaanek’ 
and  ‘the  dim  lake  of  Auber’.  Nevertheless,  after  we  have  once 
read  ‘Ulalume’,  we  shall  not  forget,  and  we  shall  savour  the 
sound  of,  the  refrain: 

the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 

In  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir. 

We  may  be  unable  to  believe  in  ‘the  sulphurous  currents’ 

That  groan  as  they  roll  down  Mount  Yaanek 
In  the  realms  of  the  boreal  Pole. 

But  at  any  time  later  we  may  find  the  lines  which  speak  of  them 
running  in  eur  head. 

In  ‘The  Sleeper’  some  lines  may  annoy  us. 

O,  lady  bright!  can  it  be  right 

and 

A  wonder  to  these  garden  trees! 

Others  haunt  us  and  are  a  pleasure  to  repeat. 

Why  and  what  art  thou  dreaming  here? 

Sure  thou  art  come  o’er  far-off  seas. 

So,  too,  no  matter  if  the  notion  elaborated  in  ‘The  City  in  the 
Sea’  is  fantastic:  the  poem  pleases  us,  and  the  very  lines  most 
readily  open  to  objection  for  what  they  actually  say,  run 
enchantingly  in  the  head. 

Around,  by  lifting  winds  forgot. 

Resignedly  beneath  the  sky 
The  melancholy  waters  lie. 

And  then  there  is  the  line: 

Death  looks  gigantically  down. 

On  coming  to  that  line  as  we  read  the  poem,  we  feel  within  us 
a  leap  of  admiring  satisfaction. 

As  for  ‘The  Bells’,  the  experience  of  reading  even  that  is  one, 
alas!  which  we  do  not  forget. 
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!  Poems  which  are  thus  memorable,  which  thus  yield  renewed 
enjoyment,  cannot  be  negligible.  The  judgment  of  Henry 
James  was  superficial.  He  said  that  an  en^iisiasm  for  Poe  as  a 
poet  was  ‘the  mark  of  a  decidedly  primitive  stage  of  reflection*. 
Not  only  has  the  judgment  been  effectually  contradicted  in 
^  France  and  in  England:  also,  it  does  not  go  below  the  surface. 
I  It  is  not  at  a  ‘primitive  stage  of  reflection’  that  we  shall  pierce 
I  the  mystery  with  which  the  fortunes  of  the  poems  confront  us. 
1  Furthermore,  not  only  do  some  at  least  of  those  poems  become 
I  embedded  in  the  memory  and  continue  to  give  pleasure  when¬ 
ever  they  are  recalled;  there  is  something  else,  and  it  has  to  be 
noted.  The  majority  were  translated  by  St<^hane  Mallarm^ 
1  into  French  prose.  If  we  read  any  of  Mallarm^’s  versions,  what 
do  we  discover?  We  discover  that  in  the  translation  of  ‘The 
Raven’,  for  example,  although  the  rendering  is  perfectly 
Euthful,  all  disturbing  features  of  the  language  of  the  original 
;  have  vanished. 


As  I  nodded,  nearly  napping. 


In  that  fragment  of  a  line  the  word  ‘napping’  is  alliterative; 
h  is  hardly  poetic.  Mallarm^  translates:  ‘Tandis  que  je  dode- 
Hnais  la  tete,  somnolant  presque’;  which  is  at  least  dignified. 
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What  this  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt  and  ominous 
bird  of  yore. 

That  line,  in  being  reproduced,  is  transformed.  It  becomes: 
‘A  ce  que  ce  sombre,  disgracieux,  sinistre,  maigre  et  augural 
oiseau  de  jadis.’  The  rendering  here  of  ‘ominous’  by  ‘augural’ 
is  an  indication  of  Mallarm^’s  translating  tact. 


All  my  soul  within  me  burning. 


For  that  piece  of  hyperbole  we  are  given  the  happier  ‘toute 
mon  kme  en  feu’.  The  word  ‘fowl’  becomes,  not  a  ‘volaille’ 
as  it  deserves,  but  a  ‘volatile’  —  a  term  consonant  with  the 
atmosphere  of  the  original  poem, 
us  ‘Ulalume’,  in  the  French  prose  version,  necessarily  loses  its 
“wallop’,  but  also  —  and  this  is  remarkable  —  the  growing 
ne,  incoherence  of  the  original  seems  to  be  subdued.  The  wild 
last  stanza  Mallarm6  wisely  omits.  With  his  rendering  before 
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US,  wc  have  some  inkling  why  he  should  have  thought  ‘Ula* 
lume’  to  be  in  English  ‘perhaps  the  most  original  and  strangely 
suggestive  of  all  the  poems’  by  Poe. 

‘The  Bells’,  even  ‘The  Bells’,  is  transformed  in  its  translation 
into  French  prose.  It  is  no  longer  a  jingle. 

Because  of  this  metamorphosis  through  translation,  we  are 
not  to  conclude,  however,  that  it  is  enough,  in  order  to  be 
fervent  admirers  of  the  poems,  for  us  to  know  or  to  learn 
French.  Mr.  Arthur  Ransome,  in  what  seems  the  best  book 
about  Poe’s  total  achievement  that  I  have  read,*  says,  that  he 
came  to  enjoy  ‘The  Sleeper’  only  after  he  had  read  Mallarmi’j 
version.  It  was  not  the  translation  which  he  then  appreciated 
It  was  the  original.  Mallarm^  does  not  offer  us  a  superior 
substitute  for  Poe’s  own  work.  What  may  be  acquired  throu^ 
study  of  his  versions  is  a  certain  armour  of  indifference  to 
whatever  shocks  us  in  Poe’s  style.  Mr.  Ransome  speaks  of 
‘a  quality  of  Poe’s  language  that  slightly  annoys  an  English 
man’.  He  adds  significantly:  ‘Foreigners  do  not  notice  it’ 
If  the  annoying  quality  of  Poe’s  language  is  not  reproduced  in 
the  French  prose  versions  of  the  poems,  we  may  suppose  that 
this  is  to  some  extent  because  Mallarm^  was  unconscious  of  the 
quality  as  he  read  the  English.  It  looks  as  if,  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  ^ems,  we  whose  native  language  is  English 
ought  to  aim  at  making  ourselves  equally  unconscious. 

This  should  not  altogether  surprise  us  if  we  remember  that, 
as  regards  poetry,  Poe’s  master  was  Coleridge.  The  convictioi 
which  he  proclaims  concerning  the  essence  of  poetry  had  been 
instilled  in  him  by  the  Biographia  Literaria.  He  was  convinced 
that  a  poem  should  have,  as  well  as  ‘melody’,  what  he  calk 
‘indeftniteness’.  But  that  was  not  all.  Certain  of  Coleridge’s 
poems  must  have  converted  him  to  the  desirability  of  something 
further.  He  had  presumably  noticed  that  the  ‘Ancient  Mariner*, 
and  still  more  ‘Kubla  Khan’,  have,  in  addition  to  ‘indefinit^ 
ness’,  a  peculiarity  which  may  be  named  inconsequence.  He 
had  presumably  noticed  that  this  inconsequence,  far  from 
attenuating,  intensifies  and  magnifies  the  poetic  effect.  A 
poem  takes  on  the  semblance  of  an  incantation.  It  matten 
nothing  if  at  the  same  time  its  wording  becomes  sibylline 
I  Eiitr  AUm  Pm  (1910). 
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that  a  measure  is  ‘all  too  musical’,  must  be  to  go  wide  of  th(l 
mark.  It  is  by  means  of  such  pinions,  however  rudimcntanl 
some  may  be,  that  a  poem  operates  if  it  operates  at  all.  Pot  I 
wrote  ‘thumpers’,  and  for  that  matter,  ‘The  Bells’  also,  becaust  | 
he  knew  how  a  heavy  beat  and  even  a  jingle  will  cut  an  indelible 
groove  in  the  reader’s  memory. 

Of  course  we  are  apt  to  prefer  some  of  his  poems  to  othen 
We  feel  that  ‘Ulalume’,  for  instance,  is  better  than  ‘The  Raven’. 
Yet  in  both  the  effect  aimed  at  is  identical  and  in  both  it  b 
contrived  by  similar  means.  The  one  difference  is  that  in  ‘Tht 
Raven’  the  means  are  more  gross.  Those  pairs  of  approximate 
synonyms  —  ‘stopped  or  stayed’,  ‘lord  or  lady’,  and  so  on  —  are 
cruder  engines  than,  say. 

In  my  most  immemorial  year. 

‘The  saintly  days  of  yore’  is  primitive  by  the  side  of 

Their  sulphurous  currents  down  Yaanek 
In  the  ultimate  climes  of  the  Pole. 

Much  in  ‘The  Raven’  jars  the  cultivated  ear,  but  the  uncul 
tivated  is  charmed.  Possibly  we  can  say  that  in  one  poem  th? 
words  have  a  sound  and  a  power  of  suggestion  effective  at  2 
lower  level  than  the  words  in  the  other.  Even  so,  the  cultivatec 
ear  remembers  equally  with  the  uncultivated.  For  in  botl 
poems  it  is  to  sound  and  suggestion  that  the  effect  is  due.  Ii 
both,  repetition  of  sound  is  carried  to  the  extreme.  Each  stanz. 
of  ‘The  Raven’  consists  of  six  lines.  The  first  and  third  line 
rhyme  internally,  but  not  with  each  other.  The  remaining  fou; 
lines  all  through  the  eighteen  stanzas  rhyme  to  the  one  sonoroi; 
sound  of  ‘-ore’.  In  ‘Ulalume’  every  line  rhymes,  but  in  eac: 
stanza  there  are  only  two  rhymes,  the  arrangement  bcini 
abbabbabab.  A  word  is  made  to  rhyme  with  itself  by  being  place 
at  the  end  of  two  adjacent  lines,  the  second  of  which  is  almcs 
but  never  quite  the  repetition  of  the  first.  A  further  repetitioi 
is  that  in  Stanzas'  three  and  nine  of  the  rhymes  a  and  6  of  tfc 
first  stanza.  Even  if  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  the  measure,  4 
sound  and  the  repetition  of  sound,  as  well  as  the  rcsultin 
suggestion,  are  more  agreeable  in  ‘Ulalume’  than  in  ‘Tl 
Raven’,  the  difference  is  of  degree  and  not  in  kind. 


the  mystery  of  POE'S  POETRY  O5 

Straight  I  wheeled  a  cushioned  seat  in  front  of  bird,  and 
bust  and  door. 

The  effect  of  the  line  is  of  a  kind  with  that  of  the  lines: 

For  we  knew  not  the  month  was  October 
And  we  marked  not  the  night  of  the  year. 

Either  poem  is  an  exhibition  of  the  author’s  method. 

In  the  choice  of  words  exclusively  for  the  sake  of  their  sound 
and  their  power  of  suggestion,  we  cannot  say  that  the  poet  often 
erred.  And  there  he  displayed  a  faculty  that  no  equivalent  of 
‘Maelzel’s  Chess-player’  could  be  endowed  with.  He  was 
specifically  human.  Yet  in  his  poems  he  is  neither  stylist  nor 
prophet;  rather  he  may  be  said,  with  little  exaggeration,  to  be 
an  engineer.  On  that  account  the  poems  could  not  be  to  the 
taste  of  Emerson  and  Henry  James,  the  one  believing  in  art  as 
revelation  and  the  other  concentrating  upon  the  aesthetic 
description  of  the  psychologically  subtle.  It  is  no  doubt  dis¬ 
turbing  to  human  complacency  that  the  rapture  which  the 
reader  of  a  poem  may  experience  is  brought  about  thanks  to  no 
more  than  an  ingenious  disposition  of  ‘wheels  and  pinions’. 

1  And  yet  — 

i  Why  and  what  art  thou  dreaming  here? 

Sure  thou  art  come  o’er  far-off  seas. 

■  f 

i  So  long  as  we  never  ask  what  the  lines  mean,  are  we  not  infected 

^  with  the  true  nostalgic  mood? 

1  Around,  by  lifting  winds  forgot. 

Resignedly  beneath  the  sky 
The  melancholy  waters  lie. 

As  we  repeat  the  haunting  words,  do  we  not  feel  in  them,  absurd 
as  they  are,  the  vague  and  ineffable  fascination  of  every  human 
sadness?  That,  I  suggest,  is  the  key  to  our  mystery. 

Poe’s  pwems  are  to  be  treated  as  we  treat  the  verses  which 
we  learned  by  heart  when  we  were  children.  Those  verses  come 
back  to  us  from  time  to  time  through  the  years  and  renew  the 
enchantment  of  their  sound  and  power  of  suggestion  alone.  Any 
ndonal  meaning,  if  they  have  one,  we  did  not  understand  when 
we  learned  them,  and  we  have  never  bothered  about  it  since. 
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Yet  how  we  prize  them!  So  with  Poe’s  poems.  Accepted, 
undergone,  absorbed  in  passivity,  they  yield  magic.  That  must 
be  why  Tennyson  looked  on  Poe  as  ‘the  most  original  American 
genius’  and  why  Yeats  declared  he  was  ‘a  great  lyric  poet’. 

Other  poets  have  given  at  least  the  illusion  of  being  profound. 
His  was  frankly  the  art  of  making  something  out  of  nothing, 
But  the  result  is  none  the  less  the  substance  of  poetry;  certainly, 
the  substance  of  the  new  and  not  merely  imitative  poetry  that 
has  come  after  him.  His  attitude  of  an  engineer  to  ‘versi6ca* 
don*  made  of  him  for  later  poets  a  revealing  and  revoludonary 
teacher.  Less  insensidve  than  he  was  to  propriety  of  language, 
but  disposing,  some  of  them,  of  material  as  tenuous,  they  learned 
from  him  how  to  transmute  an  elusive  shadow  into  the  solid  d 
beauty.  He  had  been  dead  only  seven  years  when  in  1856, 
fresh  from  reading  some  of  his  poems,  the  Goncourt  Brothen 
condded  to  their  Journal'.  ‘Here  is  the  literature  of  the  twendedi 
centiuyl’  In  fuldlling  the  prediedon,  dme  has  built  him  a 
monument  which  shows  us  which  of  the  irreconcilable  esdmata 
of  his  status  as  poet  we  should  accept. 
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A  Note  on  the  ‘Family  Reunion’ 

J.  MIDDLETON  MURRY 

MR.  T.  S.  ELIOT’S  The  Family  Reunion  may  be  a  very  effective 
play  on  the  stage.  I  have  not  seen  it  played.  But  I  have  read  it 
many  times,  with  mingled  admiration  and  perplexity.  I  wish 
to  unravel,  if  I  can,  the  causes  of  my  perplexity. 

The  plot  of  the  play  is  this.  A  loveless  and  unhappy  relation 
—  ‘There  was  no  ecstasy’  —  between  a  gentle-minded  aristocrat 
and  a  subtly  domineering  wife  —  is  interrupted  by  an  episode  of 
impassioned  love  between  the  husband  and  his  wife’s  sister, 
A^tha,  who  understands  his  misery.  The  man  is  visited  by  an 
impulse  to  kill  his  wife,  who  is  carrying  their  first  child.  Agatha 
restrains  him  for  the  sake  of  the  child  who  ‘should  have  been 
hers’.  She  then  severs  all  connection  with  the  family,  and  the 
hther,  after  two  more  children  have  been  lovelessly  bom  to  him, 

I  leaves  his  home  and  dies  in  exile.  The  eldest  boy,  Harry,  is 
I  completely  ignorant  of  this  previous  history.  After  a  fatherless, 
sunless  childhood,  passed  under  the  shadow  of  the  self-willed 
and  self-righteous  mother,  he  marries  a  woman  who  resents  his 
mother’s  domination.  She  drags  him  away  from  the  ancestral 
home,  and  they  spend  an  unhappy  wandering  life  together.  On 
an  ocean  voyage  he  is  tempted  to  push  her  overboard.  Whether 
he  actually  does  so,  is  never  made  clear.  But  she  is  doomed,  and 

ihe  feels  that  he  is  guilty  of  murder.  The  guilt  pursues  him  in  the 
shape  of  the  Eumenides.  Thus  pursued  he  is  returning  home 
when  th:  play  opens  —  to  resume  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
house  determined  for  him  by  his  mother,  at  a  family  reunion  on 
her  birthday,  ^atha  has  returned  to  the  house  for  the  first 
time  since  her  love-affair  with  Harry’s  father,  drawn  by  a 
premonition  of  Harry’s  need. 

The  dramatic  action  consists  in  Harry’s  liberation  from  his 
Knse  of  guilt  and  defilement  —  his  imprisonment  in  a  private, 
curse-haunted  and  intolerable  universe.  This  liberation  is 
gradual  and  progressive.  The  first  stage  is  one  of  final  despair, 
when  Harry,  looking  through  the  window  of  Wishwood  on  to 
the  assembled  family  party,  realizes  that  the  release  he  hoped 
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for  is  not  there.  He,  for  the  first  time,  sees  the  Eumenides  as 
objective  presences.  But  this  proves  to  be  a  sign  of  coming 
salvation.  The  next  stage  is  in  his  conversation  with  his  cousu  | 
Mary,  who  was  brought  up  with  him  at  VVishwood.  She  speaks  ; 
to  him  of  their  common  childhood  memories,  mainly  of  con-  : 
straint  and  unhappiness,  and  he  begins  to  feel  dimly  that  the  | 
secret  of  his  misery  lies  there,  and  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
liberation.  The  third  stage  is  in  his  conversation  with  Warbur* 
ton,  the  doctor,  whom  he  questions  about  his  father. 
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I  want  to  know  more  about  my  father. 

I  hardly  remember  him,  and  I  know  very  well 
That  I  was  kept  apart  from  him,  till  he  went  away. 
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Warburton  is  evasive  and  merely  tells  that  his  father  and  mother 
separated;  but  Harry,  exploring  his  own  memories,  now  recalls 
that  the  death  of  his  father  was  the  crucial  moment. 


I  remember  the  silence  and  the  hushed  excitement 
And  the  low  conversation  of  triumphant  aunts. 

It  is  the  conversations  not  overheard 

Not  intended  to  be  heard,  with  the  sidewise  looks. 

That  bring  death  into  the  heart  of  a  child. 

That  was  the  day  he  died.  Of  course. 

I  mean,  I  supp>ose,  the  day  on  which  the  news  arrived  . . . 

Yes,  I  see  now.  That  night,  when  she  kissed  me, 

I  felt  the  trap  close. 

Dr.  Warburton  has  inadvertently  made  it  clear  that  for  fuller 
knowledge  he  must  go  to  Agatha.  His  conversation  with  her  is 
the  last  stage  of  his  liberation.  She  tells  him  of  the  love  between 
her  and  his  father,  and  of  his  father’s  naive  plans  to  kill  his 
mother,  while  she  was  carrying  Harry.  Agatha  had  prevented 
them,  for  love  of  the  unborn  child. 

With  that  .knowledge,  Harry’s  release  begins.  He  can  lo<A 
without  fear  on  the  Eumenides. 
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Here  I  have  been  finding 
A  misery  long  forgotten,  and  a  new  torture. 

The  shadow  of  something  behind  our  meagre  childhood. 
Some  origin  of  wretchedness.  Is  that  what  they  would 
show  me? 
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And  he  has  a  moment  of  happiness. 

I  feel  quite  happy,  as  if  happiness 

Did  not  consist  in  getting  what  one  w'anted  . . . 

But  in  a  different  vision. 

A  decision  comes  to  him  and  Agatha  together.  He  must  leave 
Wishwood  for  ever.  That  means  the  demolition  of  the  careful 
self-willed  structure  of  his  mother’s  plans.  Since  Dr.  Warburton 
has  warned  him  that  any  shock  will  be  fatal  to  his  mother,  by 
sticking  to  his  resolution  Harry  consents  to  her  death.  At  his 
departure  she  dies.  Harry  moves  forward  into  a  life  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  dimension. 

I  have  not  yet  had  the  precise  directions. 

Where  does  one  go  from  a  world  of  insanity? 

Somewtiere  on  the  other  side  of  despair. 

To  the  worship  in  the  desert,  the  thirst  and  deprivation, 

A  stony  sanctuary  and  a  primitive  altar. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  icy  vigil. 

A  care  over  lives  of  humble  people, 

I  The  les'.on  of  ignorance,  of  incurable  diseases. 

Such  things  are  possible.  It  is  love  and  terror 
Of  what  waits  and  wants  me,  and  will  not  let  me  fall. 

Most  of  this  makes  a  convincing  and  impressive  pattern,  with 
manifest  affinities  to  part  of  the  Oresteia.  .Amy  is  presented  as  a 
modern  and  respectable  Clytemnestra.  The  origin  of  wretched¬ 
ness  lies  in  her  lack  of  love  for  Harry’s  father.  That,  in  a  sense, 
kills  the  father,  and  shuts  the  prison  on  his  son,  who  is  deprived 
of  his  father’s  love  and  is  made  merely  the  instrument  of  his 
mother’s  steely  determination  to  keep  the  family  in  being. 
Harry,  by  escaping  at  the  same  moment  from  his  spiritual 
imlation,  and  from  his  mother’s  will,  kills  her.  But  these 
affinities  to  the  Oresteia  are  formal  rather  than  essential;  they 
helped  the  poet  in  the  structure  and  apparatus  of  his  drama, 
and  in  particular  suggested  the  use  of  the  Eumenides.  But  the 
gulf  between  the  religious  conception  of  the  Greek  tragedian 
and  that  of  Mr.  Eliot  is  vast.  There  are  suggested  overtones, 
too,  which  are  totally  alien  to  the  Greek  mind:  above  all, 
perhaps,  the  intimation  that  the  love  in  .Agatha’s  soul  is  the 
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means  of  salvation  from  the  consequences  of  lovelessness.  It 
partly  released  the  father;  it  wholly  releases  the  son.  From 
this  aspect,  Agatha’s  profound  saying: 

Love  compels  cruelty 
To  those  who  do  not  understand  love 

appears  to  be  the  key  to  the  play. 

But  one  element  in  the  play  seems  to  be  recalcitrant  to  this 
patterning.  It  is  the  happening  on  which  all  the  initial  em> 
phasis  falls.  Harry  has  at  least  consented  to  the  death  of  his 
wife.  Did  he  push  her  overboard?  Did  he  only  imagine  that 
he  pushed  her?  That  is  left  perplexingly  vague.  Equally 
important  is  an  answer  to  the  question:  Is  there  a  real  and 
causal  connection  between  Harry’s  father’s  desire  to  kill  Amy, 
and  Harry’s  impulse  to  kill  hb  wife?  By  some  scale  of  values  — 
remote  indeed  from  those  of  the  everyday  world  —  but  never¬ 
theless  acceptable,  Harry’s  father’s  impulse  to  murder  Amy  is 
condonable,  as  a  naive  and  desperate  manifestation  of  the 
cruelty  which  love  compek  towards  those  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  it.  But  Harry’s  impulse  to  murder  hb  wife  has  apparently 
no  such  justification.  Are  we  then  to  regard  it  as  an  ungovern¬ 
able  impube  caused  by  a  hereditary  taint  or  curse?  And  how 
does  Harry,  in  ‘the  different  vbion’  of  the  moment  of  his 
release,  regard  it? 

Agatha  seems  to  sweep  these  problems  aside  in  her  moment¬ 
ous  conversation  with  Harry 

HARRY  Perhaps  my  life  has  only  been  a  dream 

Dreamt  through  me  by  the  minds  of  others.  Perhaps 
I  only  dreamt  I  pushed  her. 

AGATHA  So  I  had  supposed.  What  of  it? 

What  we  have  written  b  not  a  story  of  detection. 

Of  crime  and  punbhment,  but  of  sin  and  expiation. 

It  b  possible  that  you  have  not  known  what  sin 
You  shall  expiate,  or  whose,  or  why.  It  b  certain 
That  the  knowledge  of  it  must  precede  the  expiation. 

It  is  possible  that  sin  may  strain  and  struggle 
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In  its  dark  instinctive  birth,  to  come  to  consciousness 

And  so  find  expurgation.  It  is  possible 

You  are  the  consciousness  of  your  unhappy  family. 

Its  bird  sent  flying  through  the  purgatorial  flame. 

Indeed  it  is  possible.  You  may  learn  hereafter, 

Moving  alone  through  flames  of  ice,  chosen 

To  resolve  the  enchantment  under  which  we  suffer. 


Can  Agatha’s  ‘What  of  it?’  be  allowed?  Gan  it  be  indifferent 
whether  Harry  has  only  dreamed  that  he  killed  his  wife,  or  has 
actually  killed  her?  Can  it  be  indiflerent  again  whether  he 
killed  her  (if  he  did  kill  her)  from  a  desire  to  kill  her,  or  under 
the  mysterious  compubion  of  a  ‘curse’?  Is  there  a  condition 
attainable  by  the  human  spirit  seen  from  which  these  questions 
are  really  unimportant?  Is  there  an  antipodal  but  corollary 
condition  —  perhaps  that  described  by  Harry  as  ‘the  awful 
privacy  of  the  insane  mind’  —  in  which  every  human  action  is 
felt  to  be  defiled? 

I  find  this  hard  to  believe.  Harry’s  question:  ‘where  does  one 
go  from  a  world  of  insanity  ?’  is  perhaps  deliberately  ambiguous, 
but  the  suggestion  is  that  all  human  life  which  is  not  consciously 
directed  towards  expiation  of  an  undefinable  and  omnipresent 
and  all-defiling  sin  is  insanity.  And  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
dra  matist  had  really  made  up  his  mind  whether  Harry’s 
condition  was  extraordinary,  or  typical  of  the  human  condition. 
It  seems  to  me  very  important  that  he,  and  we,  should  know. 
And  it  b  difficult  to  admit  the  validity  of  a  possible  defence, 
namely,  that  although  the  particular  events  were  extraordinary, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  symbolic  of  the  universal  human  con¬ 
dition.  That  begs  the  question,  which  b  whether  an  inherited 
‘curse’  of  thb  extraordinary  nature,  can  be  'symbolical  of  the 
human  condition,  or  convincingly  made  to  appear  so. 

I  may  put  my  problem  in  another  way.  What  b  it  that  Harry 
secs  in  hb  moment  of ‘different  vbion’?  Is  it  a  chain  of  necessity 
which  leads  from  Amy’s  lack  of  love  to  Agatha’s  love  and  hb 
bther’s  desire  to  murder  Amy,  thence  to  hb  own  imprisonment 
m  a  loveless  and  insane  private  world,  and,  more  mysteriously 
itill,  to  either  the  delusion  that  he  murdered  his  own  wife  or  the 
actual  murder  of  her,  and  yet  onward  to  the  beginning  of  hb 


liberation  by  Agatha’s  love?  And  —  a  pattern  within  the  |  of 
pattern  —  does  he  see  that  Agatha’s  and  his  father’s  love,  c 
equivocal  and  imperfect,  has  had  two  kinds  of  consequences, 
two  collateral  lines  of  descent:  one,  from  its  element  of  impurity, 
through  desire  to  murder  an  offending  wife  to  delusion  of 
murder,  or  murder  itself,  of  an  unoffending  one;  the  other,  from 
its  element  of  purity,  through  Agatha’s  own  solitary  suffering, 
to  a  power  of  liberating  Harry  from  the  extreme  and  phantasmal  ;  jj 
suffering  he  had  endured.  That  vision  would  give  a  satisfying 
meaning  alike  to  Harry’s  cry: 


That  is  the  way  things  happen. 

Everything  is  true  in  a  different  sense, 

A  sense  that  would  have  seemed  meaningless  before. 
Everything  tends  towards  reconciliation 
As  the  stone  falls,  as  the  tree  falls.  And  in  the  end 
That  is  the  completion  which  at  the  beginning 
Would  have  seemed  the  ruin. 

and  to  .^atha’s  mysterious  incantation: 

A  curse  comes  to  being 
As  a  child  is  formed  . . . 

A  curse  is  like  a  child,  formed 
To  grow  to  maturity 
Accident  is  design 
And  design  is  accident 
In  a  cloud  of  unknowing. 

O  my  child,  my  curse. 

You  shall  be  fulfilled. 

That  is  all  deeply  imagined:  yet  an  obstinate  and  invincible 
doubt  remains.  Can  Harry  really  understand  why  his  father’s 
impulse  to  murder  his  wife  had  revisited  him  in  circumstances 
so  different,  and  in  so  much  more  appalling  a  form.  And  if  he 
does  understand  the  necessity  of  this,  to  what  kind  of  power  he 
ascribed  the  necessity.  To  the  Greek  Fate,  or  to  the  Christian 
God? 

Perhaps  the  fundamental  cause  of  my  persistent  perplexity 
lies  in  the  very  nature  of  the  poet’s  effort  to  reinterpret  a  theme 
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of  Greek  tragedy  in  terms  of  a  modem  consciousness.  The 
Chorus  declares: 

And  whether  in  Argos  or  England 
There  are  certain  inflexible  laws 
Unalterable,  in  the  nature  of  music. 

It  may  be  so;  but  I  cannot  help  demanding  to  glimpse  them. 
In  The  Family  Reunion  they  partly  elude  my  vision.  I  cannot 
bring  the  whole  of  it  within  the  pattern  I  can  discern.  In  that 
pattern  what  was  Fate  to  the  Greek  mind  is  given  a  spiritual 
significance.  What  was  savage  and  arbitrary  in  the  Gre^  myth 
is  made  comprehensible  to  a  Christian  or  post-Chrisdan 
sensibility:  but  the  transvaluation  is  incomplete.  The  curse  is 
not  wholly  transformed  into  sin.  There  is  an  obstinate  residue 
which  seems  to  deqy  the  reconciliation  which  is  declared.  And 
the  effect  is  that  of  a  confusion  of  values,  as  though  there  were 
an  element  irreducibly  pagan  at  the  heart  of  a  Christian 
mystery. 
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ONE  of  the  memories  of  my*  boyhood  is  the  repeated  reading 
aloud  of  a  chapter  in  Pickwick  Papers,  that  describing  the  vulgar 
literary  party  in  the  garden  of  Mn.  Leo  Hunter.  And  so  here  on 
returning  from  a  visit  to  America,  I  am  haunted  by  the  memory 
of  Count  Smorltork.  He  was  a  visitor  —  you  also  will  remember 
—  to  a  foreign  country.  The  visit  was  to  last  a  fortnight  in  all, 
and  the  note-taking  he  was  engaged  on,  even  at  the  party,  wai 
his  preparation  for  the  book  on  England  he  was  to  write  on  his 
return  home.  Dickens  might  legitimately  delight  in  the  thought 
of  a  book  on  so  vast  and  subtle  a  theme  written  after  a  residence 
on  that  scene  of  only  a  fortnight’s  duration.  My  comfort  is 
merely  this,  that  he  could  not  have  despised  at  the  same  rate  a 
very  brief  note  on  a  relatively  small  matter  written  after  the 
residence  of  half  a  year:  I  have  only  one  thing  to  say  about 
America,  and  that  concerns  so  small  a  matter  as  the  educatiem 
in  English  literature  provided  in  her  imiversides. 

I  say  ‘universities’,  but  I  do  not  know  how  well  my  view 
applies  to  them  all.  The  American  universities  that  I  have  seen, 
after  all,  only  number  four,  or  if  I  am  allowed  to  count  three 
women’s  colleges,  seven;  moreover  I  have  seen  only  one 
university  at  quarters  that  may  be  called  close.  I  shall  probably 
therefore  be  found  speaking  with  great  inexactness.  And  if  so, 
all  I  ask  of  any  university  teacher  who  reads  this  article  is  that 
he  use  his  tact  for  application,  and  adapt  what  I  say  to  hk 
particular  case  or  to  the  case  of  his  particular  university.  But 
I  speak  with  less  diffidence  because  what  I  have  seen  in 
America  is  what  I  am  already  familiar  with  in  England,  in 
kind  if  not  in  degree. 

I  ‘believe  in’  democracy  — I  mean  I  wish  it  well.  I  am 
interested  in  seeing  it  work  as  well  as  possible.  I  am  lucky  in 
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work,  and  the  test  of  its  working  is  the  well-being  of  ordinary 
minds. 

What  can  the  English  departments  of  universities  do  fw 
those  minds?  I  say  English  departments,  and  I  mean  those 
departments  as  they  teach  their  special  things,  not  ‘general 
education’,  not  journalism,  but  something  to  get  the  teeth 
into — say,  Milton  or  Dr.  Johnson. 

We  must  all  speak  of  what  we  know.  And  so  I  cannot  speak 
about  what  happens  to  these  minds  before  they  reach  the 
universities,  what  happens  to  them  in  the  schools.  In  the 
universities,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  what 
happens  to  ordinary  minds  in  the  schools.  When  you  criticize 
the  university  system  in  America  as  not  grappling  closely 
enough  with  the  problem  of  improving  ordinary  minds,  the 
first  refuge  of  the  attacked  is  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  schools. 
The  blame,  I  am  pretty  certain,  is  not  misplaced.  But  1 
should  imagine  that  it  has  always  been  laid  there,  and  hat 
never  been  misplaced.  For  even  if  the  education  in  the  schools, 
considered  as  a  system,  was  good  once  upon  a  time,  blame  must 
then  have  been  attached  to  the  teachers  who  worked  it  to  bad 
ends.  Nowadays  the  system  is  spoken  of  as  bad,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  there  must  be  something  like  the  old  proportion  of 
good  teachers  working  the  bad  system  to  good  ends  —  the  last 
thing  a  good  teacher  will  allow  is  to  let  a  bad  system  get  in  the 
way  of  his  good  teaching.  I  am  in  no  position  to  blame  the 
schools,  being  unsure  of  my  facts,  being  more  interested  in 
persons  than  in  systems,  being  more  interested  in  blaming 
something  nearer  at  hand,  the  teachers  of  the  universities. 

I  do  not  blame  the  university  machine  so  much  as  the 
university  teachers.  The  machine,  though  the  product  of 
animate  creatures,  is,  when  once  established,  an  inanimate 
thing.  The  teachers,  however,  are  human  beings  (at  least  by 
definition)  and  animate  creatures  should  be  able  to  get  the 
better  of  a  machine. 

The  machine  at  the  universities  is  the  means  to  the  end,  and 
the  end,  or  the  only  end  that  concerns  this  article,  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.  But  the  content  of  that  end  is,  I  am  pleased 
to  think,  what  the  teachers  decide  to  put  into  it,  and  the  mean 
is  the  means  as  manipulated  by  the  teachers.  Of  course  the 
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teachers  must  sec  to  it  that  the  old  number  of  students  gets 
their  A.B.s  or  B.A.s.  Otherwise  the  country  would  be  in  an 
uproar.  Of  course  they  must  work  within  the  machine,  until 
such  time  as  they  can  change  the  machine,  if  that  is,  or  be¬ 
comes,  necessary.  Meanwhile  they  can  interpret  the  end  as 
they  will,  and  they  can  create  their  own  means  of  satisfying  the 
claims  of  the  machine  without  surrendering  their  own  ends. 

II 

‘Little  but  weir  was  the  motto  which  Cardinal  Newman, 
that  great  educationalist,  prescribed  for  the  schools  of  his  day. 
The  motto  that  the  universities  used  to  work  under  and  sdll 
like  to  think  they  work  under  is  ‘Much  but  well’.  It  was  a 
fine  motto  in  its  day,  but  it  will  not  fit  the  days  now  with  us. 
The  motto  now  must  be  scaled  down  to  ‘Less  but  well’. 

In  Cardinal  Newman’s  day  it  was  sdll  possible  to  think  of 
the  grander  motto  as  fitting  the  universities:  he  himself  learned 
much  at  Oxford,  and  learned  it  well.  But  after  all,  when  we 
look  at  the  matter  more  closely,  we  see  that  Newman,  even  he, 
proceeded  at  the  university  under  the  motto  he  gave  to  the 
schools;  the  ‘much  done  well’  at  the  university  was  the  vast 
accumuladon  of  many  pittances  of  ‘litUe  done  well’.  What 
remains  constant  through  all  this  is  the  word  ‘well’.  It  is  more 
important  than  the  words  ‘much’  or  ‘less’  or  ‘litde’. 

Do  not  let  us  be  sdcklers  for  quandty.  Let  us  remember  that 
even  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  universides  ‘much  but  well’ 

,  can  never  have  meant  more  than  ‘as  much  as  possible  consistent 
with  its  being  well*.  And  let  us  frankly  recognize  that  nowadays 
not  so  much  is  possible  as  in  former  days.  Our  university 
education  has  now  spread  to  boys  and  girls  from  homes  very 
different  from  Newman’s  wealthy,  intellectual,  culdvated  home 
-  let  alone  the  difference  between  Newman’s  schools  and  those 
of  the  average  boy  and  girl  in  the  universides  of  the  present 
day.  Our  undergraduates  nowadays  cortie  from  poorer  homes 
(poorer,  I  mean,  in  intellectual  sdmulus  and  opportunity), 
and  from  poorer  schools.  But  what  they  do  at  the  universides 
must  sdll  be  done  ‘well’.  Otherwise  it  is  not  done  at  all. 

What  I  think  wrong  at  the  moment  is  this:  the  assumpdon 
is  held  widely  in  the  universides  that  the  B.A.  and  the  A.B.  sdll 
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stand  for  the  same  thing,  or  should,  as  they  have  stood  for  in 
the  past,  that  the  universities  exist,  or  should,  to  provide  the  oU 
education,  the  old  sort  and  degree  of  education.  That  assump. 
don  must  be  challenged. 

If  the  schoob  send  up  boys  and  girls  badly  prepared  for  the 
universides,  and  if  the  universides  give  them  the  education 
they  gave  them  in  the  days  when  they  came  up  better  prepared, 
then  the  teaching  falls  into  space,  and  the  minds  of  the  students 
and  the  teachers  never  really  meet.  The  teachers  start  from 
an  end  too  far  away  from  the  students  for  them  to  meet 
effectively.  Since  I  am  a  university  teacher,  I  can’t  ask  the 
schools  to  bring  the  boys  up  to  the  point  to  which  the  universi* 
ties  still  expect  to  meet  them.  I  can  only  ask  the  universities 
to  go  down  to  the  point  at  which  the  boys  leave  the  schodi, 
wherever  that  p>oint  may  lie.  I  ask  them  to  forget  what  they 
have  assumed  the  B.  A.  and  A.B.  to  mean,  and  to  descend  as  far 
down  as  to  reach  the  students.  Having  descended  so  far,  I 
ask  them  to  re-ascend  at  a  reasonable  rate,  without  undue 
haste.  And  I ,  ask  them  to  reach  whatever  point  they  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  reach  during  the  years  of  coUabon* 
tion  allowed  them,  however  far  that  point  falls  short  of  the 
point  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  their  goal 
That  is,  1  say  to  the  university  teachers  of  English  departments 

—  and  others  may  listen  if  they  wish  —  don’t  trouble  about  the 
stage  of  mental  preparedness  of  the  students  entering  the 
university:  find  out  what  it  is,  and  start  from  there,  progressing 
from  there  as  far  as  possible  in  the  time  allowed  you. 

Our  chief  concern  is  with  the  minds  that'  are  ordinary. 
University  teachers  will  here  interpose  the  objection  that, 
though  this  may  be  conceded,  those  ordinary  minds  exist 
nowadays  too  numerously  to  be  taught  individually,  that  the 
closer  contact  between  teacher  and  taught  presupposed  in  the 
above  remarks  cannot  apply  when  ordinary  minds  can  only  be 
reached  by  the  voice  remotely  as  cattle  on  the  road.  In  a  clas 
of  a  hundred  students  the  lecturer  working  under  the  present 
system  may  be  familiar  with  some  of  the  faces  and  with  some 
of  the  names,  but  has  no  easy  means  of  fitting  the  two  together 

—  and  that  is  speaking  only  of  names  and  faces  without  bringing 
in  minds  at  all. 
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Numbers  are  a  great  difficulty,  but  since  under  democracy 
numbers  by  golden  definition  are  permanent  and  irreducible, 
the  difficulty  is  a  difficulty  that  must  be  met.  It  can  only  be 
met  immediately  by  a  change  in  the  method  of  instruction.  I 
am  assuming  that  by  whatever  means  the  university  teacher 
must  get  to  know  his  students  as  individuals.  By  whatever 
means. 

Though  I  must  leave  him  to  determine  those  means  for 
himself,  I  suggest  he  adopt  some  such  scheme  as  the  following. 
The  students,  as  I  see  it,  should  make  their  reading  end  in 
writing  of  their  own  —  to  be  able  to  write  about  a  thing  is  the 
test  of  one’s  grip  on  it  But  if  all  the  students  arc  busy  writing, 
no  lecturer  can  read  or  hear  their  work  unless  at  the  price  of 
devoting  all  his  time  and  thought  to  it,  with  the  result  that  he 
will  cease  to  be  a  good  lecturer:  a  good  lectum  avoids  becom¬ 
ing  a  bad  one  by  steeping  himself  in  his  subject,  not  in  other 
people’s  vievrs  of  his  subject.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  lecturer 
must  get  some  acquaintance  with  the  writing  done  imder  his 
inspiration,  and  help  it  to  be  done  better.  I  suggest,  therefore, 
diat  firom  time  to  time  he  call  on  students  at  random  to  read 
a  paragraph,  any  paragraph  they  like,  from  their  work, 
proceeding  to  discuss  it  at  some  length  with  the  class,  especially 
its  use  of  terms  —  a  discussion  of  terms  is  the  surest  way  to  get 
die  students  to  take  a  further  step  in  their  development.  This 
procedure,  however,  which  can  only  operate  for  some  ten 
minutes  of  the  hour,  will  not  afford  much  direct  help  to  the 
students  whose  paragraphs  do  not  happen  to  be  called  for, 
and  the  success  of  the  method  will  therrfore  depend  on  how 
effeedve  is  the  lecturer’s  general  inspiringness.  He  will  need 
to  make  his  students  want  to  write.  He  must  convince  them 
that  writing  is  what  matters  most,  what  they  can  take  most  pride 
in;  he  can  also  tell  them  that  to  write  is  the  best  means  of 
prqiaring  for  the  sort  of  examination  he  has  in  store  for  them. 
That  examination,  he  will  promise  them,  will  make  no  call  on 
heads  stuffed  for  the  nonce  with  despised  lumber.  It  will 
provide  an  occasion  for  minds  to  think  further  about  matters 
thought  about  during  the  course,  thought  about  during  the 
process  of  expressing  thought  in  writing.  And  suddenly  the 
lecturer  will  ask  for  all  the  essays  in. 
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As  for  the  rest  of  the  hour,  the  remaining  forty-five  minutes, 
this  should  go  in  studying  texts  which  lie  open  before  the 
students  on  their  desks.  Nowadays  students  have  little  occasion 
to  observe  how  lecturers  read,  how  they  meet  the  matter 
which  is  at  the  basis  of  all  their  criticism.  But  if  they  read 
along  with  the  lecturer,  they  see  criticism  and  its  basis  simul¬ 
taneously  and  connected.  They  are  given  the  sight  of  some¬ 
thing  happening  to  a  mind  which  at  the  appropriate  depth 
can  happen  to  theirs. 

In  all  this  the  lecturer  must  have  his  eye  on  the  student  of 
ordinary  mind.  It  goes  without  saying,  however,  that  he  must 
preserve  his  own  old  standards  intact.  One  way  will  simply 
be  by  seeing  that  when  he  deals  with  his  classes  in  the  manner 
I  have  suggested  above,  he  deals  with  them  with  his  whole 
mind.  The  maturer  mind  can  be  as  much  exercised  in  contact 
with  ordinary  minds  as  with  other  maturer  ones  if  the  teacher 
sets  himself  the  same  high  standards,  if  he  speaks  with  his  eye  on 
the  long  vistas  of  knowledge  which  he  holds  in  reserve.  Though 
he  is  teaching  elementary  matters,  he  may  none  the  less  be 
aware  that  no  matters  are  elementary  to  those  who  see  some¬ 
thing  of  the  context  and  sources  of  their  simplifications. 
Moreover,  teaching  elementary  things  can  help  him  in  his 
hardest  work.  Isn’t  it  true  that  often  we  discover  the  insecurity 
of  our  grasp  of  difficult  matter  when  we  come  to  draw  on  it 
for  the  would-be  enlightenment  of  ordinary  minds  at  an 
elementary  stage?  And  meanwhile  the  teacher  must  continue 
his  work  on  new  things  for  himself,  and  continue  to  write 
about  them,  producing  work  to  stand  the  level  or  superior 
scrutiny  of  his  fellow  teachers. 
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Elementary,  My  dear  Hotson! 

A  Caveat  for  Literary  Detectives 
F.  W.  BATESON 

DR.  LESLIE  HOTSON’S  identification  of  Shakespeare’s 
‘mortall  Moone’  (sonnet  evii,  line  5)  with  the  crescent  forma¬ 
tion  popularly  believed  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Spanish 
ships  in  the  Armada  has,  as  he  has  himself  noted,  ‘met  with 
very  general  acceptance’. ‘  For  example,  the  reviewer  in  the 
Times  Literary  Supplement  of  Hotson’s  book  Shakespeare's  Sonnets 
Dated  and  Other  Essays  (in  which  the  suggestion  was  originally 
elaborated)  found  the  particular  argument  ‘convincing’,  and 
the  essay  as  a  whole  perhaps  ‘the  most  significant  contribution 
to  Shakespeare  studies  of  recent  years’.  And  the  notice  by 
Dr.  J.  G.  McManaway  in  Shakespeare  Surv^,  an  even  more 
august  and  responsible  organ,  was  to  the  same  effect,  if  more 
temperately  expressed  (‘I  think  he  is  right’).*  The  incident 
provides  a  nice  example  of  the  limitations  of  pure  scholarship.* 
As  long  as  sonnet  evii  is  considered  merely  as  a  historical 
document,  the  phrase  can  no  doubt  bear  the  sense  that  Hotson 
t  attributes  to  it.  Although  the  Armada  did  not  in  fact  assume 
I  a  crescent  formation,  the  references  collected  by  Hotson  and 
c  others  make  it  clear  that  it  was  thought  to  have  done  so  at  the 
t  time.  And  the  general  illusion  may  well  have  been  shared  by 
riot  Shakespeare.  But,  of  course,  the  sonnet  is  only  incidentally 
a  historical  document.  Primarily  it  is  a  poem,  a  very  beautiful 
poem  by  the  greatest  of  all  poets,  and  the  final  criterion  in  a 
disputed  passage  in  such  a  poem  ought  never  to  be  the  plausi¬ 
bility  of  a  historical  allusion.  The  criterion  must  be  a  literary 
one.  Does  the  proposed  interpretation  make  good  poetry  or 
bad  poetry?  Or,  to  put  it  more  precisely,  docs  the  meaning 

'  ‘The  Date  of  Shaketpeare’i  Sonnets’,  Tmes  Ultraiy  SiippUmtiU,}vxie  2nd,  1930. 

•  No.  3  (1950),  p.  31. 

*  It  has  been  noticeable  in  the  len^y  correspondence  that  has  been  going  on  in 
ie  Timts  LiUraiy  SuppUmtnt  that,  whereas  the  amatcun  have  occasionally  dared 
ID  question  Hotson’s  conclusion^  the  professionals,  like  John  Sparrow  and  I.  A. 
Siapiro,  have  only  corrected  points  of  detsul. 
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now  assigned  to  the  particular  phrase  or  passage  reinforce  or  t 
contradict  the  poetic  argument  of  the  work  as  a  whole?  It  s 
must  be  said  that  by  this  test  the  Hotson  interpretation,  ] 
ingenious  though  it  is,  hasn’t  a  leg  to  stand  on.  t 

As  printed  in  the  first  edition  of  1609  the  sonnet  reads  as 
follows:  1 

Not  mine  owne  feares,  nor  the  prophetick  soule,  | 

Of  the  wide  world,  dreaming  on  things  to  come,  I 

Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  loue  controule,  ^ 

Supposde  as  forfeit  to  a  confin’d  doome. 

The  mortall  Moone  hath  her  eclipse  indur’de,  , 

And  the  sad  Augurs  mock  their  owne  presage, 

Incertendes  now  crowne  them-selues  assur’de. 

And  peace  proclaimes  Oliues  of  endlesse  age.  J 

Now  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmie  time. 

My  loue  lookes  fresh,  and  death  to  me  subscribes. 

Since  spight  of  him  He  line  in  this  poore  rime. 

While  he  insults  ore  dull  and  speachlesse  tribes. 

And  thou  in  this  shalt  finde  thy  monument. 

When  tyrants  crests  and  tombs  of  brasse  are  spent. 

Although  there  are  local  obscurities,  the  sonnet’s  general 
meaning  is  clear  enough.  The  framework  round  which  it  is 
organized  is  a  parallel,  terminating  in  the  final  couplet  in  a 
contrast,  between  Shakespeare’s  private  world  and  the  public 
Elizabethan  world  of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  first  qua¬ 
train  describes  the  private  world.  Shakespeare’s  ‘true  love’  —  I 
i.e.  either  Mr.  W.  H.,  or  Shakespeare’s  feelings  for  Mr.  W.  H.,  or  I 
perhaps  an  amalgam  of  both  meanings  — has  survived  the 
‘doome’  prophesied  for  it.  The  second  quatrain  is  concerned 
with  the  contemporary  public  world.  Here  too  the  prophesies 
of  woe  have  proved  groundless.  The  third  quatrain  establisha 
a  connection  between  the  public  and  the  private  worlds.  The 
‘balmie  time’  coincides  with  the  revival  of  Shakespeare’s 
‘love’,  and  instead  of  death  threatening  his  private  world 
(Mr.  W.  H.  and  Shakespeare’s  feelings  for  him)  death  now 
‘subscribes’  to  Shakespeare,  because  he  is  a  poet  and  poetry  is 
immortal;  that  is,  because  of  the  public  status  of  poetry.  The 
final  couplet  then  asserts  the  superiority  of  the  private  world 
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to  the  public  world.  This  sonnet,  which  is  essentially  a  private 
statement  of  Shakespeare’s  feelings  for  Mr.  W.  H.,  will  ia  fact 
prove  a  better  memorial  of  him,  when  he  does  eventually  die, 
than  the  ‘crests  and  tombs’  provided  by  the  public  world. 

The  internal  analogies  and  interconnections  are  so  close 
throughout  the  sonnet  that  it  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
parallelism  between  the  private  situation  described  in  the 
first  quatrain  and  its  public  equivalent  in  the  second  extends 
beyond  the  general  notion  of  unfulfilled  prophecy.  To  deny 
this  is  to  deny  the  sonnet’s  poetic  coherence.  Now  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  the  first  quatrain,  though  the  object  threatened  — 
‘my  true  love’  —  is  specified,  the  source  of  the  threat  is  left 
undefined.  Something  disastrous  was  about  to  bring  the  love- 
affair  to  an  end,  but  the  quarter  firom  which  the  disaster  was 
to  come  is  left  obscure.  Tliere  is,  however,  a  hint  as  to  the 
ruiture  of  the  disaster.  The  references  to  death  later  in  the  sonnet 
suggest  that  what  Shakespeare’s  ‘owne  feares’  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  soothsayers  —  presumably  this  or  something  like  it, 
is  what  ‘the  prophetick  soule  Of  the  wide  world’  means  in 
prose  terms  — hiid  both  expected  was  Mr.  W.  H.’s  death. 
But  the  kind  of  death  that  had  been  feared  —  in  battle,  from 
the  plague  or  some  other  disease,  or  on  the  block  — is  as 
indefinite  as  the  source  from  which  it  might  have  emanated. 

On  the  assumption,  then,  that  the  second  quatrain  repro¬ 
duces  the  general  situation  described  in  the  first  quatrain  in 
terms  of  a  public  world,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  it  a  national 
object  of  Shakespeare’s  affections  whose  destruction  had  been 
feared.  In  addition,  the  beloved  object  will  be  specified,  the 
source  and  nature  of  the  threat  to  it  being  left  undefined. 
Finally,  if  the  parallelism  is  complete,  the  nature  of  the  danger 
that  had  threatened  the  object  of  Shakespeare’s  public  affec¬ 
tions  will  be  at  least  hinted.  (As  in  the  first  quatrain,  the 
danger  may  prove  to  be  that  of  death.)  These  presumptions 
derive  their  strength  firom  the  logic  of  the  sonnet’s  poetic 
evolution.  Clearly  the  structural  pattern  of  the  poem  as  a 
whole  demands  at  any  rate  the  appearance  of  parallelism 
between  the  first  two  quatrains.  Unless  the  reader  can  be 
made  to  recognize  that  the  second  quatrain  does  in  fact 
reproduce  the  basic  elements  —  the  plot-formula,  as  it  were  — 
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of  the  first  quatrain,  though  of  course  in  a  very  dift'erent  social 
context,  the  sonnet’s  last  six  lines  lose  all  their  force.  The 
whole  point  of  the  sestet  is  the  concurrence  of  Shakespeare’s 
private  and  public  worlds.  There  can  be  the  same  happy  end¬ 
ing  at  each  level  of  experience  because  the  crisis  he  had  under¬ 
gone  as  a  lover  had  been  similar  to  the  national  crisis.  The 
individual  and  the  citizen  have  coalesced. 

It  follows  that  whatever  Shakespeare  did  or  did  uot  mean 
by  the  words  ‘mortall  Moone’,  he  cannot  conceivably  have 
intended  the  phrase  to  refer  to  the  Spanish  Armada.  The 
second  quatrain  must  introduce,  in  fairly  specific  terms,  an 
object  of  Shakespeare’s  public  affections  that  his  reader  can 
mentally  set  by  the  side  of  Mr.  W.  H.  As  the  ‘mortall  Moone’ 
is  the  only  phrase  in  the  quatrain  that  can  possibly  bear  this 
sense,  there  must  be  a  metaphoric  reference  here  to  some 
national  institution  that  Shakespeare  loved  and  revered  qm 
citizen.  The  allusion  might  be  to  England  or  to  the  Church,  W 
the  traditional  identification  of  the  ‘Moone’  as  Queen  Elizabeth 
is  clearly  the  most  plausible  one.  Elizabeth  was  often  compared 
by  her  subjects  to  Diana,  the  virgin  goddess  of  the  moon,  and 
she  was  a  mortal  moon,  unlike  either  Diana  or  the  physical 
moon,  because  she  was  a  human  being  who  must  sooner  or 
later  die.  I  imagine  the  sonnet  was  written  on  the  Queen’s 
recovery  from  a  serious  illness.  The  metaphor  of  a  lunar  eclipse 
had  been  used  by  Thomas  Cecil,  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Cedi, 
written  July  gth,  1595,  which  appears  to  refer  to  Elizabeth’s 
illnesses  that  year:  ‘I  left  the  moon  in  the  wane  at  my  last 
being  at  the  Court;  I  hear  now  it  is  a  half  moon  again,  yet  1 
think  it  will  never  be  at  the  full,  though  I  hope  it  will  never 
be  eclipsed.’*  It  is  just  possible  that  Shakespeare’s  sonnet  may 
have  been  written  in  the  winter  of  1595-96,  when  the  Queen’s 
health  had  been  completely  restored.  Or  the  reference  may  be 
to  the  rumour  of  a  similar  crisis  in  1599.* 

The  object,  however,  of  this  note  is  not  to  date  this  particular 
historical  allusion,  but  to  exemplify  the  literary  conditions 
that  any  allusion  imbedded  in  a  poem  or  play  must  satisfy. 

1  Salisbury  Manuscripts,  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  1 894,  pt.  V,  p.  27^. 
The  reference  appears  to  be  to  Elizabeth,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  it  a. 

*  ^  ‘Hie  “Mortal  Moon”  Sonnet’  in  Sir  E.  K.  Chambers’s  Shaktsptarim 
GUttmiff,  1944,  pp.  130-43. 
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I  The  real  objection  to  the  Hotson  interpretation  of  sonnet  cvii 
is  that  it  turns  a  good  poem  into  a  less  good  poem.  It  must  be 
wrong,  because  it  denies  by  implication  the  structural  parallel 
on  which  the  poem  hinges.  On  his  view  not  only  is  there  no 
object  threatened  in  the  second  quatrain  to  provide  the  parallel 
to  Mr.  W.  H.,  but  the  source  of  the  threat,  to  which  the  first 
quatrain  offers  nothing  comparable,  is  described  with  all  the 
emphasis  of  Shakespearian  metaphor  at  its  most  magnificent. 
In  other  words,  even  if  the  sonnet  is  concerned,  as  Hotson 
suggests,  with  the  position  in  England  in  1588,  the  Armada  is 
still  a  poetic  irrelevance  in  line  5.  It  might  have  been  implied— 
Samuel  Butler,  who  also  dated  the  sonnet  1588,  thought  that 
it  was;  it  could  not  have  been  stated.  Are  there  any  valid 
reasons  for  positing  a  breach  in  the  parallelism  of  the  ^t  two 
quatrains?  If  there  are  I  am  not  aware  of  them.  They  have 
certainly  not  been  propounded  by  Hotson.  But  until  they  can 
be  produced  the  verdict  of  literary  criticism  must  be  that  his 
interpretation  is  improbable  a  priori,  because  it  is  poetically 
mdefensible. 

A  not  less  serious  objection  is  Hotson’s  assumption  that  the 
'mortall  Moone’  was  necessarily  a  crescent  moon.  If  Shake¬ 
speare  had  wanted  the  word  to  bear  this  sense  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  qualified  it  with  some  such  epithet  as  horrud.  In 
the  Elizabethan  references  to  the  Armada’s  moon-like  forma¬ 
tion  cited  by  Hotson  —  ‘after  the  maner  of  a  Moone  cressant’ 
(Petruccio  Ubaldino),  ‘homed  Moone  of  huge  and-  mighty 
ihippes’  (James  Lea),  ‘proportion  of  a  half  moone’  (Sir  William 
Winter),  ‘i«  forma  Semilunij*  (Emanuel  van  Meteran)  —  a 
particular  phase  of  the  moon  is  always  specified.  Used  without 
qualification  the  word,  then  as  now,  was  as  likely  to  imply  a 
circle  as  a  crescent.  In  Shakespeare’s  plays,  indeed,  in  so  far 
as  any  shape  at  all  is  implied,  it  is  apparently  always  a  circle, 
when  the  word  is  used  without  a  qualifying  epithet.  In  Mid- 
smmer  Pfight's  Dream  III,  i,  203;  Otfullo,  IV,  n,  77;  and 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  V,  n,  80,  the  human  ^  is  compared  to  the 
moon  (or  vice  versa).  In  Richard  II,  II,  rv,  lo  and  /  Henry  IV,  I, 
m,  202  it  is  the  human  face.  Eyes  and  faces  certainly  suggest  a 
full  moon.  The  one  exception  is  Macbeth,  III,  v,  23-4,  where 
Hecate  speaks  of  ‘a  vap’rous  drop’  hanging  on  ‘the  Comer  of 
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the  Moone’.  This  does  no  doubt  imply  a  crescent  or  half-  ^ 
moon  shape.  But  the  exception  really  proves  the  rule  —  and  ^ 
disproves  Hotson’s  assumption  —  because  Macbeth  III,  v  is  j 
almost  certainly  an  interpolated  scene  and  not  by  Shakespeare,  j 
In  any  case  the  metaphor  of  an  eclipse  rules  out  the  possibility  ^ 
of  a  crescent  shape.  A  lunar  eclipse  can  only  occur  when  the  | 
moon  is  fill].  It  is  just  possible,  of  course,  that  Shakespeare  ] 
may  not  have  known  this,  but  the  importance  that  was  attached  | 
to  eclipses  at  the  Renaissance  makes  it  most  unlikely.  If  this  , 
is  Hotson’s  contention  —  he  has  not  discussed  the  point,  as  ^ 
far  as  I  am  aware  —  the  onus  of  proof  is  surely  on  him.  Unless  it  ^ 
can  be  shown  that  an  Elizabethan  dramatist  would  be  unlikely  | 
to  know  that  a  lunar  eclipse  necessarily  involves  a  full  moon,  we  ] 
are  entitled  to  assume  that  both  in  sonnet  cvii  and  in  the  paralld  | 
passage  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (‘Alacke!  our  terrene  moone  Is  | 
now  exclips’d’.  III,  xi,  153-4)*  the  metaphor  is  not  that  of  a  1 
crescent.  I 

On  the  internal  literary  evidence,  then,  the  Hotson  interpre*  { 
tation  can  be  safely  dismissed.  If  Shakespeare  had  wished  to  { 
introduce  an  allusion  to  the  Armada’s  crescent  formation,  he 
would  certainly  not  have  done  it  in  the  particular  context  of  sonnet 
cvii.  Nor  would  he  have  called  such  a  formation  tout  court  a  moon 
And  if  he  had  done  so  it  is  most  improbable  that  he  would  have 
spoilt  his  metaphor  by  introducing  the  notion  of  an  eclipse. 

The  literary  consequences  of  the  Hotson  interpretation  are  not 
less  fatal  to  it.  The  present  tenses  in  lines  5-8  of  the  sonnet 
make  it  clear  that  the  public  event  referred  to  is  contemporary 
or  almost  contemporary  with  its  composition.  If  there  is,  as 
Hotson  argues,  an  allusion  to  the  Annada,  sonnet  cvii  must 
have  been  written  in  1588  or  1589.*  And  this  is  in  fact  the 

*  Hotaoo’t  attempt  to  interpret  the  'moone’  in  thii  pasuge  as  Antony’s  crescent- 
shimed  fleet  has  been  efinrtivety  disposed  of  Iw  Arthur  J.  Perrett  ana  G.  Wihoa 
Knight.  (See  Timu  Littraty  StippUmtiU,  June  i6th,  July  14th,  1950.)  The  aUusiaa 
b  u^oubtedly  to  Qeopatra  —  a  fact  that  strengthens  the  case  Ux  identiiying  tk 
'mortall  Moone’  of  sonnet  cvii  with  Queen  Elizabeth. 

*  I.  A.  Shapiro  has  argued  for  1 599-1600  as  the  date  of  composition  on  the  ground 
that  the  allusion  to  the  Armada’s  crescent  formation  would  have  been  man 
intelligible  then  than  in  1588-89,  because  of  its  popularization  in  such  wcnia  n 
Stow’s  Amtalts  (1599).  (Sm  Times  Literary  SuOpUment,  April  aist,  1950.)  But  tha 
suggestion  betrays  the  same  inability  to  read  the  sonnet  as  a  poem  that  Hotsoa 
displays.  By  ‘Notv’  (line  9)  Shakespeare  cannot  possibly  have  meant  ‘ten  yean 
■go’. 
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desperate  conclusion  that  Hotson  reaches.  It  tr  a  desperate 
conclusion,  because  it  assigns  sonnet  cvii  —  and  by  implication 
most  at  any  rate  of  the  rest  of  Shakespeare’s  sonnets  —  to  a 
period  several  years  before  either  Venus  and  Adonis,  which  is 
usually  dated  1592-93,  or  Lucrece,  which  cannot  possibly  have 
been  written  before  1593,  since  it  is  clearly  the  ‘graver  labour’ 
referred  to  in  the  dedication  to  Southampton  prefixed  to  the 
first  edition  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  But  the  style  of  this  sonnet  is 
more  mature,  not  less  mature,  than  that  of  either  Venus  and 
Adonis  or  Lucrece.  In  other  words,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
writer  of  the  narrative  poems  will  in  process  of  time  become 
the  writer  of  the  sonnet.  But  the  reverse  process  posited  by 
Hotson  —  from  writing  poetry  like  Donne,  as  it  were,  to  writing 
like  Spenser  (that  is  what  it  amounts  to)  —  is  just  incompre¬ 
hensible.  The  point  could  be  established  in  a  dozen  different 
ways.  One  argument  that  seems  to  me  decisive  is  the  absence 
from  the  sonnet  of  the  rash  of  verbal  antitheses  that  charac¬ 
terizes  Shakespeare’s  early  manner.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  four  consecutive  lines  in  Venus  and  Adonis  and  Lucrece 
without  one  or  more  verbal  antitheses.  A  passage  of  fourteen 
consecutive  lines  with  only  a  single  verbal  antithesis  (Incerten- 
Hes-assur'de)  can  only  be  described  as  a  stylistic  impossibility 
fijr  the  Shakespeare  of  the  early  1590s.  Hotson  is  therefore 
committed  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  mastery  of  sentence- 
structure  and  verbal  phrase  evident  in  almost  every  line  of 
sonnet  cvii  represents  a  style  that  Shakespeare  had  achieved 

Im  1588-89  and  then  lost  for  a  num'ber  of  years,  only  to  regain  it 
shout  1595  in  such  plays  as  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Qjwd  est 
absurdum.* 

No,  literary  detection  is  a  harmless  avocation  —  ‘immeasur¬ 
ably  more  humane  than  cock-fighting’,  as  £.  £.  Kellett  once, 
not  imreasonably,  put  it.*  But  the  game  has  certain  elementary 

*  It  it  ^hape  worth  noting  that  the  form  metrtamfy  H  only  found  in  this  sonnei, 
Wmkr’t  TaU  and  sonnet  cxv,  whereas  wKtrtajnty  occurs  in  Omtdjf  of  Erroa  and 
I  Han  IV,  two  early  {days,  as  well  as  in  Coriolaua.  In  the  same  way  metrSom  is 
only  found  in  middle-period  and  late  plays,  whereas  miurtam  appears  in  Richard 
ni  and  Two  GaUiomtn  of  Vtttma  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  later  plays.  It  ivould  be 
laifa  to  press  tlK  pout  too  far,  as  ‘Incertenties’  in  line  7  may  be  a  misprint,  but  its 
Kcurrenoe,  if  genuine,  tends  to  confirm  the  pre-Hotson  view  that  the  sonnet  is  not 
I  tsilier  than  i5g6  or  so. 

J  *  The  Literary  Detective*.  In  Sa^gadoru,  Cambridge,  1993. 
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rules.  One  of  them  is  that  in  the  assessment  of  clues  the  primacy 
must  always  be  accorded  to  the  literary  fact.* 


^  Hotson’f  handling  of  the  literary  facts — he  does  not  disregard  them  altogether- 
borders  on  the  disinj^uous.  Thus,  in  arguing  against  1603  as  the  date  of  sonnet 
cvii’s  compositioa,  he  makes  a  great  deal  of  the  fact  that  by  1603  the  sonneteering 
vogue  was  over,  as  no  doubt  it  was.  But  when  he  comes  to  suggest  his  own  date 
for  the  soimet  (1588-89),  be  conveniently  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  soimeteering 
vogue,  which  dates  from  the  publication  of  Sidra’s  Astrophtl  and  StMa  (1591),  had 
not  started  by  then.  A  pru  ri  a  soimet  was  Uss  likely  to  be  written  in  1 588  than  in 
1603,  when  Dayton,  E>onne  end  Drummond  among  others  were  still  writing,  or 
about  to  write,  sonnets. 
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Contributions  to  a  Dictionary  of 
Critical  Terms 

I.  Comedy  of  Manners 

‘THERE  are  cases’,  Coleridge  has  said,  ‘in  which  more 
knowledge  of  more  value  may  be  conveyed  by  the  history  of  a 
word,  than  by  the  history  of  a  campaign.’*  One  such  case, 
Coleridge  would  have  agreed,  is  the  critical  term.  A  history 
of  the  word  romantic,  for  example,  such  as  that  traced  by  Logan 
Pearsall  Smith  in  Four  Words  (Society  for  Pure  English,  1924),* 
provides  a  far  better  commentary  on  the  origin  and  progress  of 
romanticism  than  the  kind  of  thing  to  be  found  even  in  the  best 
histories  of  literature.  It  is  regrettable  that  Percival  Vivian’s 
A  Dictionary  of  Literary  Terms  (1908)  has  not  had  a  more  ambi¬ 
tious  and  more  scholarly  successor.  As  far  as  it  went  Vivian’s 
little  glossary  was  excellent,  but  it  did  not  go  very  far.  Two 
entries  that  are  typical  of  Vivian’s  method,  and  of  its  limitations, 
are: 

Border-Thief  School:  The  term  invented  by  Carlyle  in 
Sartor  Resartus  and  applied  to  the  school  of  fiction  repre¬ 
sented  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  imitators. 

Heroic  Verse:  In  Latin  and  Greek  prosody,  verse  composed 
in  dactylic  hexameters,  as  being  the  usual  medium  of 
epic  poetry,  which  deals  with  the  exploits  of  gods  and 
heroes.  In  English  prosody,  decasyllabic  or  ten-syllable 
verse,  rhymed  or  unrhymed. 

This  sort  of  thing  has  its  uses,  but  it  is  surely  permissible  to 
ask  for  more.  Unfortunately  the  Oxford  Dictionary  is  not  as 
helpful  as  might  have  been  expected.  Many  critical  terms  are 
omitted  altogether  —  the  Comedy  of  Manners  is  one  — and 

*  Aids  to  RtjUction,  ed.  H.  N.  Coleridge.  1839.  p.  6. 

*  Reprinted  in  Words  astd  Idioms,  1935.  Logan  Peanall  Smith'i  account  must  now 
be  supplemented  by  Fernand  Baldensperger’t  more  exhaustive  coUectioa  of  the 
panaget  in  which  the  word  romantic  sufid  its  analogues  occtu*  between  1650  and 
1810  {Harvard  Stisdus  and  Notts  m  Philology  and  LiUratitn,  xix,  1937,  pp.  13-105). 
h  few  more  early  instances  will  be  found  in  W.  L.  Ustick’s  letter  to  the  Ttmsr 
Ukraty  SuppUmtnt,  December  31st,  1933. 
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Others  arc  only  recorded  many  years  after  they  had  come  into 
general  use.  The  term  Augustan,  for  example,  as  applied  to  the 
‘classical*  age  of  English  literature  is  not  recorded  before  18 ig, 
although  the  word  was  in  common  use  throughout  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  and  Atterbury  applied  it  to  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  as  early  as  1690  {The  Second  Part  of  Mr.  Waller's  Poems, 
preface). 

It  is  hoped  that  Essays  in  Criticism  may  provide  a  vehicle  for 
the  filling  of  some  of  these  gaps.  If  Renaissance  criticism  suffered, 
as  I  think  it  did,  from  a  plethora  .of  critical  and  rhetorical 
terms,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  today  we  have  too  few  of 
them.  The  result  is  that  words  like  symbol,  tradition,  baroque, 
metaphor  and  paradox  arc  being  very  much  overworked  now. 
Anything  that  will  help  to  extend  01  give  more  precision  to  the 
modem  critic’s  vocabulary  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

No  special  virtues  are  claimed  for  this  first  instalment.  It  is 
not  the  product  of  profound  research.  It  will  have  achieved  its 
purpose  if  it  stimulates  scholars  who  are  better  qualified  than 
the  compiler  is  to  contribute  brief  summaries  of  the  history  of 
some  of  the  standard  English  critical  terms. 

The  word  manners  was  frequently  associated  with  comedy  by 
Ben  Jonson  and  his  followers.  In  the  prologue  to  William 
Cartwright’s  The  Ordinary  (printed  1651,  but  acted  many  yean 
earlier)  that  dramatist’s  modest  disclaimer  of  any  expertness 
as  yet  in 

That  web  of  Manners  which  the  Stage  requires. 
That  masse  of  Humors  which  Poetique  Fires 
Take  in,  and  boylc,  and  purge,  and  try . . . 

seems  almost  to  anticipate  the  modem  distinction  between 
Comedy  of  Manners  and  Comedy  of  Humours.  Such  a 
development  was,  however,  prevented  by  the  special  sense  that 
the  word  manners  acquired  in  dramatic  criticism  soon  after  the 
Restoration.  (‘The  Manners,  in  the  Language  of  the  Sts^e,  has 
a  signification  somewhat  particular.’)*  This  was  as  the  English 
equivalent  of  (translated  by  Bywater  ‘characters’)  in 

*  twiaanCoujan,AStmtVitw^tktImmerditymtdFr^wmmttofA$EnfjliASyitt, 
1698,  dup.  V,  Mctian  uL 
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Aristotle’s  Poetics.  It  is  this  sense  that  the  word  usually  bears  in 
Dryden’s,  Dennis’s  and  Addison’s  critical  writings.  As  Aristotle 
had  introduced  the  distinction  in  his  discussion  of  tragedy  it 
would  have  been  niisleading  to  use  its  English  equivalent  as  the 
label  for  a  new  kind  of  comedy.  Instead  the  comedy  practised 
by  Etherege,  Wycherley  and  Congreve  became  known  as 
psUeel  comedy.  Thus  in  his  attack  on  Etherege’s  The  Man  of 
Mode  in  Tfu  Spectator^  May  15th,  1711,  Steele  says  that  ‘The 
received  Character  of  this  Play  is,  That  it  is  the  Pattern  of 
Gfr.teel  Comedy’.  The  implication  is  that  the  term  was 
already  in  general  use.  I  have  foimd  earlier  examples  in 
Addison,  who  met  with  no  ‘gentile  Comedy’  in  Venice  {Remarks 
M  Several  Parts  of  Italy ^  1705,  p.  100),  and  in  John  Downes’s 
Roscius  Anglicanus,  or  an  Historical  Review  of  the  Stage  (1708, 
p.  51),  where  there  b  a  eulogy  of  the  actor  Robert  Wilks’s 
excellence  in  ‘Gentile  Comedy’.  The  word  genteel  had  at  thb 
time  no  sarcastic  connotation,  and  Genteel  Comedy  was 
limply  upper-class  comedy.  The  term  was  a  useful  one,  because 
it  called  attention  to  the  most  obvious  difference  between 
Restoration  comedy  and  that  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
periods.  The  earlier  comedy,  in  so  far  as  it  had  been  genuinely 
comic  and  not  poetic  fantasy,  had  been  Low  Comedy  (a  term 
found  in  Dryden’s  preface  to  An  Evening's  Love,  1671).  Thb 
new  comedy,  like  Moli^re’s,  with  which  it  was  contemporary, 
was  High  Comedy.  In  defending  himself  against  Jeremy 
Collier  Congreve  quoted  the  French  critic  Rapin  ‘on  the 
Improvement  of  Mc^em  Comedy  by  Moliere,  in  hb  raising  hb 
ridiculous  Characters’.  The  wits  of  classical  comedy  are 
servants,  Molly’s  wits  are  marquises  and  men  of  quality! 
It  b  the  same,  Congreve  says,  with  Englbh  comedy.*  And  the 
revolution  in  critical  theory  implied  in  Genteel  Comedy  was 
even  greater,  as  the  neo-classic  critics  —  Italian,  French  and 
Dutch  —  were  all  s^eed  that  comedy  must  be  reserved  for  the 
middle  classes,  only  the  nobility  being  eligible  for  tragedy.* 

What  we  should  call  Comedy  of  Manners  continued  to  be 

*  TKt  Mourning  Bridt,  Booms  and  MisetUamos,  ed.  B.  Dobrfe,  1928,  p.  413. 

'  Soo  Vbknon  Hall,  Rtnaissana  Utorasy  CrMfism,  New  York,  1945,  panim. 
VoMius,  a  critk  omitud  from  Hall’s  survey,  finds  the  difference  in  the  dramaiss 
tsrsonnm's  social  position  the  sole  emential  difierence  between  tragedy  and 
comedy  {Pootieanm  InstUutionum  LUri  Tros,  Amsterdam  [1647],  p.  56). 
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known  as  Gent'^el  Comedy  throughout  the  eighteenth  century. 
Antony  Aston,  speaking  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  the  original 
Millamant,  said  that  ‘Genteel  Comedy  was  her  chief  Essay’.* 
And  Horace  Walpole  described  The  Man  of  Mode  as  ‘our  first 
genteel  comedy’.*  Even  as  late  as  1819  Hazlitt  is  to  be  found 
using  the  term  quite  seriously  of  the  plays  of  Etherege,  Wycher¬ 
ley  and  Congreve.*  But  the  word  genteel  had  been  deteriorating 
in  the  meantime.  There  is  a  paper  by  Sir  James  Marriott  in 
The  World,  October  21st,  1756,  on  what  he  called  ‘the  gented 
mania’.  The  word  was  apparently  in  everybody’s  mouth. 
Even  ‘Mrs.  Betty  is  of  opinion  that  routs  would  be  very  genteel 
in  the  kitchen*.  Goldsmith  was  equally  scornful  of  this  sham- 
gentility.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Tony  Lumpkin’s  friends 
at  The  Three  Pigeons  included  a  Fourth  Fellow  whose  motto 
was  ‘The  genteel  thing  is  the  genteel  thing  at  any  time’. 
This  no  doubt  explains  Goldsmith’s  peculiar  use  of  ‘The  term, 
genteel  comedy  in  the  preface  to  The  Good-Natur'd  Man  (1768), 
where  it  is  contrasted  with  the  ‘nature  and  humour’  of  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists.  Apparently  Goldsmith  was  really 
criticizing  the  high-life  sentimentality  of  Cibber,  James  Miller 
and  Hugh  Kelly.  That  he  was  not  referring  to  Congreve  is 
made  clear  by  a  comment  in  the  essay  on  a  ‘Poetical  Scale’ 
in  The  Literary  Magazine,  February  1758;  Congreve,  he  says, 
‘had  gfreat  jx)wers  in  high,  but  few  in  genteel  comedy’.*  This 
special  use  of  the  term  has  unfortunately  been  revived  by 
Professor  Allardyce  Nicoll  in  A  History  of  Early  Eighteenth 
Century  Drama  (1925,  p.  126),  as  though  Goldsmith’s  sense  had 
been  in  general  use. 

The  term  comedy  of  manners,  in  its  modem  sense,  occurs  for 
the  first  time,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  in  the  opening 
sentence  of  Lamb’s  ‘On  the  Artificial  Comedy  of  the  Past 
Century’  in  the  Essays  of  Elia.  (The  essay  had  originally 
appeared  in  The  London  Magazine,  April  1822.)  That  it  was  not  in 
use  in  the  eighteenth  century  seems  a  legitimate  deduction 

*  A  Britf  Supplemmt  to  Cotl^  Cibber,  Esq.;  His  Liots  of  th*  late  Famous  Actors  ead 
Actresses  [1748],  p.  305  oTR.  G.  Lowe’s  reprint. 

*  ‘Thoii^ts  on  Comedy.  Written  1 775  and  1 776.’  In  Works,  vol.  II,  1 798,  p.  315. 

*  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic  Writers,  p.  204  of ‘World’s  Clares’  repnnt. 

*  The  essay  b  reprinted  in  Goldsnrith’s  Works,  ed.  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs,  vol.  IV, 
1885,  p.  427.  It  b  not  certain  that  it  b  by  Goldsmith. 
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from  a  sentence  in  The  Lounger ^  January  7th,  1786.  This 
number  was  concerned  with  the  trend  to  ‘pictures  of  manners’ 
in  modem  comedy.  The  result  will  be,  the  author  (William 
Craig)  says:  ‘Instead  of  comedies  of  nature,  they  may  give 
comedies  of  manners,  fleeting,  volatile,  uncertain,  and  as 
impossible  to  be  reduced  to  rule  as  the  flimsy  modes  of  fashion.’ 
The  point  could  hardly  have  been  made  in  this  way  if ‘comedies 
di  manners’  had  been  a  recognized  term  for  a  special  kind  of 
comedy. 

Lamb’s  phrase  was  not  taken  up  for  some  time.*  It  is  not 
used  by  Leigh  Hunt,  Macaulay  or  Thackeray  in  their  dis¬ 
cussions  on  Restoration  comedy,  and  as  late  as  1876  Leslie 
Stephen  has  to  make  use  of  the  clumsy  periphrasis  ‘the  Con¬ 
greve  school  of  comedy’  {English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  vol.  II,  1876,  p.  398).  The  Mid- Victorians  did  not, 
however,  use  the  term  genteel  comedy.  That  had  died  out 
,  because  of  the  lower-middle-class  aura  that  now  surrounded  the 
word  gentul.  For  the  descent  in  the  social  scale  that  had  begun 
'  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century  had  accelerated.  According  to 
r  the  Oxford  Dictionary,  ‘A  few  years  before  the  middle  of  the 
I  19th  c.  the  word  was  much  ridiculed  as  being  characteristic  of 
’  diose  who  are  possessed  with  a  dread  of  being  taken  for 
^  “common  people”.’  Eventually  the  void  thus  created  was 
is  filled  by  comedy  of  manners.  I  find  the  term  applied  to  Wycherley, 

^  Mrs.  Behn  and  Etherege  by  Stopford  Brooke  in  his  primer 
k  English  Literature  (1876).  And  Meredith  uses  it  more  than  once 
d  as  a  recognized  label  —  ‘our  so-called  Comedy  of  Manners,  or 
Comedy  of  the  manners  of  South-sea  Islanders  under  city 
»r  reneer’  —  in  An  Essay  on  Comedy,  which  was  originally  printed  in 
g  The  New  Quarterly  Magaziru  for  April  1877.*  Since  then  it  has 
St  been  in  general  use,  especially  perhaps  since  the  publication  of 
[y  John  Palmer’s  The  Comedy  of  Manners  (1913). 
in  F.  W.  B. 

« 

*  The  general  tenor  of  his  essay  makes  it  clear  that  Lamb  used  the  word  mamms 
id  \  Bthesenseof‘goodmanners’,‘p^iteness’,i.e.  as  a  social  code.  This  is  the  meaning 
ae  term  has  retained  ever  since. 

15.  *  It  is  probable  that  the  phrase  was  still  felt  to  be  a  quotation  from  Lamb.  In 

Ui  Drydn  (1881,  p.  40)  Siuntsbury  contrasted  with  Elryden’s  plays  'the  more 
V,  polish^  comedy  of  manners,  or  aitifidal  comedy*  of  Wycherley  and  Congreve 
-  which  is  simply  Lamb’s  sentence  rearranged. 
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We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  publication  of  the  Twick¬ 
enham  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Alexander  Pope  is  now  being 
continued,  after  an  interval  of  six  years,  under  Professor  John 
Butt’s  general  editorship.  The  original  intention  was  to  in¬ 
clude  in  one  volume  the  whole  of  Pope’s  ’ethic  work’  on  the 
Nature  of  Man  and  the  Use  of  Thin^,  but  it  has  now  been 
decided  to  issue  the  Essay  on  Man  and  the  Moral  Essays 
separately. 

Professor  Mack  has  paid  sp^al  attention  to  placing  the  Essay 
on  Man  in  the  central  tradition  of  Western  European  thought: 
Mr.  Bateson  has  shown  that  the  ’standard’  text  of  the  Moral 
Essays  is  unacceptable  in  several  respects,  and  has  restored  it 
in  accordance  with  Pope’s  intentions.  Both  editon'have 
succeeded  in  resolving  many  difficulties  of  interpreution. 
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